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WITHOUT PRIVILEGE OF 
SEX. 


Tae swirl and tumult of the current of 
thought around the question of sex has this 
week been heard with more than ordinary 
clearness in the pages of the public press. 
Side by side in the columns of the day’s in- 
telligence are two characteristic examples of 
the conflict of precedent with 
common-sense, of belated con- 
servatism with the demands of 
progress. 

In the one case a woman, 
nominated by a School Board 
to the governing body of a 
mixed schoo], has been dis- 
qualified by that venerable and 
aged tradition “contrary to 
precedent.” 

In the other case a woman 
has received from a German 
university the honour denied 
her by the universities of our 
broader and more tolerant 
culture. The land in which 
woman is only the Hausfrau 
has more quickly than England 
recognised in her a Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

It is some years since English 
women were first admitted as 
students to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; they are still debarred 
from the style and title of their 
scholarship. A woman may 
be bracketed with the Senior 
Wrangler — may, indeed, be 
above the Senior Wrangler—but she must 


Nay oe 


not c'aim the degcee to which the sorriest | Granted the premise of women studying for|to the woman student. 
“pass” entitles a man. But every nation | degrees, 
is not as consistently inconsistent as our be the conferring of degrees when the neces- jonly that 
Miss Grace Chisholm, denied the | sary qualifications have been met. 
Oxford and at Cam- | 
bridge, has received one from a country 
which makes no claim to the tolerance we 
boast. The first woman admitted to a 
German university, she is also the first 


own, 


degre es won at 


J. H. Clark, 
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woman to receive the laurels for which she 
has striven. Gittingen shames our older 
halls which, it would seem, hold that mere 
justice to women is ‘‘ contrary to precedent.” 

The more liberal policy of the German 
may possibly open the eyes of the English 
universities to the crowning absurdity of their 
position, 

The professors of logic are more illogical 
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characteristic of that masculine brain which, 
it is written, has the monopoly of practical 
common sense. 

It is not feminine emotion or feminine 
intuition—or any other feminine attribute 
dignified, in the gospel according to man, 
by the name of the feminine intellect— 
that claims the degree for the woman 
graduate. It is a calmly dispassionate 
logic, asserting the necessary 
outcome of a given condition. 

Woman's brain, the scientist 
tells us, is not as large as 
therefore we cannot 
hope for equal success in the 
sphere of the intellect. The 
untutored feminine mind 


man’s ; 


meekly accepts the absolutism 
of bulk; but we are not ask- 
ing for “facts ” in the statistics 
of intellectual registers. 

We ask the infinitely less, 
and in the name of the edu- 
cated woman we claim simple 
justice in this matter. 

We submit that, when a 
freakish nature produces a 
feminine intellect capable of 
work equal to that of the edu- 
cated masculine intellect at its 
best, it should be judged with- 
out privilege of sex. 

Germany has snatched from 
England the credit of a just and 
liberal recognition of wonnn’s 
scholarship, but the position 
let 


the universities complete the 


is not irretrievably lost. 


than woman is popularly supposed to be. | work begun when they opened their doors 


means. 
the logic of the universities—is the with- 
holding of the degree on the plea of sex. 


Such an indefensible position is unworthy | 


of our 


The natural corollary—according to 


seats of learning, but is only too. 


We make no 


the natural corollary will, of course, demand of Place aur dames. We claim 


crown should 


the academic 


By no} be free from the limitations of «a Salic 


law, and that woman should receive that 


‘formal recognition of merit from which her 
| ‘ i i 
| sex alone debars her, and, in the name of com- 


mon sense, reason, and justice, that she should 
be allowed to wear the honour she has won. 
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POLICE-MATRON ANNIE 
BUCHANAN. 


By Fiorence BALGARNIE, 


In the courze of a journey across the American 
continent, some of my happiest hours were spent 
in the company of those admirable women who 
in so many towns are acting as Police Matrons. 
It would be impossible to draw comparisons 
between them; but it so happened that a long 
stay at the hospitable home of that pioneer 
woman, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, enabled me to 
examine the system more minutely in Indian- 
apolis than in any other town. Both by day and 
by night I was at the station and was permitted 
to go in and out with the utmost freedom. All 
the police officials treated me with the greatest 
kindness, and the matron, Mrs. Annie Buchanan, 
practically initiated me into her varied and 
interesting duties, and I felt very proud of going 
about with her, in her neat uniform with the 
silver badge on her breast. 

But a still more novel experience was reserved 
for me when one morning, after crossing over to 
the court-house in company with her and her 
prisoners, I was abruptly summoned from the 
ante-room and ordered to appear before the 
magistrate, in the belief that I was one of the 
party charged with an indictable offence. The 
mistake was soon recognised and rectified, and I 
was allowed to depart, or rather to return to the 
station for still one more lesson in the art of 
police management. 

ON DUTY. 

Police-Matron Annie Buchanan is always on 
duty, literally twenty-four hours out of every 
twenty-four, and yet her work is not really 
arduous. She bas an upstairs corridor reserved 
for her own living rooms and prisoners’ quarters, 
and no policeman is expected to ascend her stair- 
case, unless she summons him in case of special 
need. She keeps the keys of her own cells, and 
at the head of her bed is a speaking tube, 
through which she is called down to take 
immediate control of any woman or child who 
may have been brought to the station. 

I witnessed her firm yet gentle treatment of 
the drunken, the obdurate, the violent, the timid 
first offenders—young girls and even little chil- 
dren—and marvelled too at the medical skill 
she evinced in dealing with those who were 
under the influence of drugs or incapacitated by 
illness. 

I was confident, however, that the work of so 
highly qualified a woman would not end with her 
own narrow task, and the pleasant news has just 
arrived of her successful attempt to extend 
police matronly supervision throughout her own 
State of Indiana. 

While methods of procedure are necessarily 
different in Great Britain, principles are the 
same; and it is a pleasure to confess that the 
perseverance, determination, and hard work of 
Mrs. Buchanan has proved a lesson to her, and 
may be an incentive to those women who 
amidst considerable difficulties are endeavouring 
to extend the system throughout this country. 


A SUCCESSFUL BILL. 


For two years Annie Buchanan has been 
striving to secure a State law for police matrons, 
and only a few weeks ago the Governor signed a 
Police Matron Bill, authorising all towns with a 
population of 10,000 or upwards to create the 
office of police matron, and to provide the neces- 
sary remuneration. The Bill was introduced 
into the Senate of Indiana by Senator MacManns, 
when forty-eight voted for and only two against ; 
and in the House of Representatives it received 
the support of eighty-six members, only two 
being found in opposition. 

But this signal success, on which we must all 
most heartily congratulate Mrs, Annie Buchanan, 
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was not attained without much preliminary effort. 
She had been for long in communication with all 
secretaries of States and of Territories throughout 
the Union, asking for information on the subject, 
and she thus ascertained that in nine States the 
appointment of matrons was made possible by 
State law, and in nine others it was a municipal 
law. 

Having obtained all needful information, she 
drafted a memorial to the State Assembly, as 
follows : 

‘‘Gentlemen,—We, the undersigned, having 
witnessed the salutary effects of a police matron 
at Indianapolis, most earnestly petition the 
honourable members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives now assembled to formulate and 
pass an Act enabling the authorities of all cities 
containing ten thousand inhabitants and upwards 
to make, provision for a police matron at station- 
houses and jails, whose duty it shall be to have 
entire charge of women and children, including 
boys under fourteen years of age, while under 
arrest or detention. This Bill is desired by all 
the philanthropic women of the State of Indiana 
in behalf of their unfortunate sisters. For the 
_— of your mother, wife, child, and sister, do 
t + had 

This document was signed by the Mayor, 
eighteen members of the Corporation, the State 
Prosecuting Attorney, the judges, and some two 
hundred other representative persons. As a 
member of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Mrs. Buchanan enlisted the loyal support 
of the White Ribboners, as well as of the 
Women’s Council, and other kindred organisa- 
tions. 

Influential help of this kind naturally did 
much to secure the speedy passage of. the Bill. 
But I am inclined to believe that the splendid 
direct evidence of work done in Indianapolis by 
its matron was the main factor which made for 
success. 

THE WOMAN'S TOUCH. 

Anyone so inclined was at liberty to visit the 
station and judge for himself. 

Indianapolis is a town of perhaps 100,000 in- 
habitants. A reporter of the local Dispatch, who 
made two surprise visits to the station while the 
Bill was in progress, stated that he found every 
nook and corner of the old dingy place as neat 
and clean as a first-class hotel. Through the 
rigid police rules there appeared the impress of 
an earnest, thoughtful, kindly woman’s touch, 
and he remarked that her motherly advice had 
given new hopes and higher aims to many a 
wayward girl who had come under her charge. 
Mrs, Buchanan’s books showed that for the year 
1894, 24 children under 5 years of age had 
been under her care, and 81 under 15, and 
175 under 20. Including grown-up women 
and 46 boys, 852 persons were entered. “To 
many of these,” the reporter added, “the 
tender voice and sympathetic touch of the 
matron were the most humane and elevating 
things that had ever crossed their lonely path- 
way.” 

Mrs. Annie Buchanan is an Englishwoman. 
She was bornin Newcastle-upon-Tyne in Decem- 
ber 1845. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Mather, 
were natives of Aberdeen, who could boast an 
honourable Scottish descent both in the Civil Ser- 
vice and in the educational world. Circumstances, 
however, compelled the young couple to leave 
their dearly-loved native land and seek their 
fortunes in the hospitable Western Continent. 

A TRAINING IN DOMESTICS. 
Thus, in 1854, little Annie Mather and her two 
sisters accompanied their parents on board the 
Queen of the West, sailing for New York. It 
was a long and tedious voyage in those days, but 
the three little “ Brown hoods,” as the brown- 
suited girlies were called, had tino times on board ; 
and all too soon the ship cast anchor on the 
other side. The family at once settled in sunny 
south-western Indianapolis, but the mother’s 
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health failing, nine-years-old Annie had to buckle 
to and assume charge of the household affairs 
and of the three younger children, including the 
newly-arrived baby. 

What she lost in book learning, the capable 
child more than made up for in practical, homely 
acquirements. A year later, when better times 
dawned, she was at school, and so quickly making 
headway that at the age of fourteen she was able 
to go forth as a teacher. A few years later the 
father died, and then Annie became the sole 
bread-winner. She now succeeded to an excel- 
lent appointment at the Girls’ Reformatory and 
Woman’s Prison, in consideration of the valued 
services rendered by her late father as a State 
employé. 

Later, she married Mr. Buchanan, and during 
the seven happy years of wedded life she devoted 
herself solely to husband and home. When left 
a widow she was again cast upon the world. But, 
always of good courage and cheer, she soon 
accepted the position offered her as super- 
intendent of the Home for Friendless Women 
at Louisville, Kentucky. She seemed to have 
undertaken an almost hopeless task ; but, during 
her five years’ stay, the poor quarters rented for 
the eleven previous years were deserted for a 
building containing sixty large rooms erected at 
the cost of £7,000. She also started paying 
industries for the inmates, and left not only the 
impress of her own strong, sweet, sunny presence 
behind her, but remains the friend of many now 
living happy and reformed in their own pros- 
perous homes. In 1890 Mrs. Buchanan began to 
long for a little leisure in her life of persistent 
toil. 

MATRON OF THE HOME. 

But only a few months was she allowed to 
remain at ease with her friends, for soon after 
her return to Indianapolis she was, almost in 
spite of herself, drawn into taking charge of the 
Home for Friendless Women in that city. Four 
months later the office of police matron was 
created, and she was urged to take it. 
Naturally refined and gentle, she dreaded not the 
disagreeables but the publicity of the work. 
Finally, however, her reluctance was overcome and 
“ she was duly sworn in as a member of the Indiana- 
polis police force, with full police powers, to hare 
entire charge of all women and children under 
arrest at the police-station, and to accompany 
them to the police-court, and care for them 
generally.” 

During the four years of her matronship Mrs. 
Buchanan has had charge of about 2,500 persons, 
or an average of about twelve a week. This is 
not a large return compared with the arrests in 
our thickly populated centres ; its very smallness 
testifies to the kindly, humane character of the 
Indianapolis authorities. 

Is it too much to hope that not only Cardiff, 
Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, but all other 
towns of any considerable size in this country 
will adopt methods so conducive alike to the 
welfare of the women under arrest aud the 
policemen themselves ? 


As there are many sius in one righteous man, 
so there are many sinners for one righteous 
person. 

+ * * 

Now that the brighter days are with us, and 
nature is preparing to adorn herself in her 
robe of tenderest green, we feel that an ellort 
should be made to brighten up our immediate 
surroundings ; hence the epidemic of “ Spring 
Cleaning.” Of a certainty lace is the most 
fashionable material of the day ; we see it every- 
where. Lace Curtains, Lace Mantles, Floune- 
ings, etc., and at this season of the year all 
ladies, before commencing their *f Spring Clean- 
ing,” should write at once to the well known firm 
of Messrs. Samuel Peach and Sons, Lister Gate, 
Nottingham, for their new illustrated price list. 
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fH Sketch in Black and White. 


By Lapy Henry Somerset. 
PART ViL—Continucd. 
Gop’s Wor Lp. 


Rue crept towards the bed. The ill-smelling 
room sent out a nauseating odour that almost 
made the lad giddy after the cool night air. The 
heap of flesh that lay puffing and panting seemed 
to be the most repulsive object in all that ugly 
scene. Where was baby? That was the only 
thought that came to Rue’s mind. He knew 
that in the early dawn her wail roused him, and 
long before it was light he would rock her to 
sleep again or give her a crust to suck while he 
slept on. The woman’s arm was stretched across 
the bed, large and brown and brawny. Her fist 
was clenched in her sleep, and under the dark 
flesh in sharp contrast a little waxen foot peeped 
out, With a cry Rue sprang upon the bed, and 
seizing his mother’s arm dragged from beneath 
her heavy form a silent bundle wrapped in a 
crumpled cotton frock. 

“Boiby!” he shrieked, as tearing away the 
petticoats that were turned over the face the 
little head lolled back. The eyes were closed, 
the mouth was open, and the waxen cheeks were 
whiter than their wont. Baby slept a long, long 
sleep; she needed no rocking now. She had 
been smothered in a drunken mother’s arms. 

“ Wake up!” cried Rue, shaking the woman by 
the shoulder. “Wake up, yer old beast, yer 
murderer ! ” 

“ What do yer want, yer varmint ? ” muttered 
the sleeper, and then fell back again into her 
heavy slumber. Rue gathered the baby in his 
arms—the little figure was so strangely still—and 
stumbling up the stairs knocked loudly at the 
door above. 

‘Gawd bless me, what’s the matter ?” said a 
woman’s voice. A man was heard to mutter 
words not of blessing, and then the door was 
opened, 

“Why, bless and save me, Rue Benn,” said the 
girl who lodged on the upper floor, “ whatever 
brings you ’ere?” 

“Oh, let me in, oh let me in,” said Rue; 
“she’s killed Boiby !” 

“Why, boy, yer mad!” saidthe girl. “‘ Killed 
biby? Giv’er to me,” and taking the bundle in 
her strong arm she walked to the window, and 
drew up the blind with the other hand. 

“Great Gawd, she has!” she said, as she 
raised the little waxen face, and put a kiss upon 
the baby’s cheek. 

“What did she do, Rue?” 

“Smothered it!” said the boy. He felt as 
though a hand of iron had grasped his throat. 
Where had baby gone, the only creature that 
had ever needed him, the only face that ever 
pressed against his? A black darkness gathered 
round him. She was gone where it seemed he 
could not follow. It was as though a door had 
been shut in his face. He did not realise it was 
the mystery we call death that brought such 
pain to his soul, for he could not analyee his 
sorrow, but only suffered. 

“Smothered it, did she?” said the woman. 
“Drunk again, I s’pose. There'll have to be an 
inquest, I expect. My! what an ole sot she is. 
Poor little mite!” She looked down at the still 
face. It had no signs of pain, save that the 
lines round the mouth were blue and the eyelids 
heavy and dark. And then she turned her head 
to where her baby sat upon the bed, cooing and 
playing with its bare toes. ‘Some folks ’as no 
maternal feelings, an’ that’s a fack! Well, Rue, 
you've done your dooty, an’ no mistake. I sees 
yer day in an’ day out a-carryin’ an’ soothin’ the 
little kid. Yer’ve been a good boy.” 

The voice was full of rough tenderness, and 


Rue turned away ; his life seemed empty and his 


heart was very sore. 


sorry for yer; I should think the dead face 
would ’aunt yer.” 


holding out her arms. “ It ain’t no business of 
yours. Like yer blasted interference to take it 
from me! 
and she rocked herself again in a frenzy of grief. 


on so! 
together. 


angel!” she said, looking at the white, still face. 


rocking to and fro. 


“When I lost my little Willie and was well-nigh 


black she’d get!” 


The pause that fullowed was broken by a 


sound that penetrated not only every room 
in the house, but was heard half way down 
the street. Volleys of oaths, then groans and 
cries and appeals to heaven; more abuse of an 
individual nature, then more imprecations — Mrs, 
Benn had learned her bereavement. 


“ Jim ” never loved the neighbour, and while 


“his gal” was talking with the boy he had taken 
occasion to impart to Mrs. Bonn, sfter rousing 
her somewhat abruptly, the result of her drunken 
slumber. 
baby in her arms to find Mrs, Benn seated on the 
edge of her bed rocking herself to and fro, 
covering her face with her hands, and at inter- 
vals pausing in her moans to rail at Jim, who 
stood in the centre of the room. 


The girl went down with the dead 


“ Ere’s yer biby, Mrs. Benn. I’m sure I’m 
“Giv’ me my child,” shrieked the woman, 


My por boiby, my por little one !”— 


Another neighbour had joined the group. 
“Why, Mrs. Benn,” she said, “don’t yer tak’ 
Por thing! she’s well nigh wore out. 
I'll fetch yer a drop a-somethink to keep yer 
I’m sorry for the accident. Por 


‘“‘ Were she insured P ” 

“No, that she wern’t,” said Mrs. Bonn, still 
“Thad ’ard work ter keep 
soul and body together, and couldn’t pai no 
’surance money.” 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said the other woman. 


‘eart-broke, I got two poun’ ten as buried ’im 
beautiful and buyed all me mournin’. ” 

“She wouldn’t ’ave much black ef she ’ad the 
cash,” said Jim. ‘“ Black eyes is about all the 


An hour later Mrs. Benn stood outside “ the 
’all,” telling her story to Lucy. 

“My sperit’s well-nigh gone, Sister; I’m that 
’art-sick. I ’ope you'll come an’ see ’er, she lays 
beautiful on the chest o’ drawers. I ’ad nothink 
to put er on, but another loidy lint it ter me.” 

“T’ll come,” said Lucy, slowly. She looked at 
the bloated face and dirty figure and then at the 
clear sky, and thought of Rue standing yesterday 
with the baby in the green field. 

How good to think the little pale face would 
lie in the soft arms of the warm earth! Only 
Rue’s would be empty! 

(To be continued.) 


CHIMES AT THE ROYAL 

EXCHANGE. 
THe “chiming machine” at the Royal Ex- 
change has, after half a century's tear and wear, 
“ given out,” and a new one has been ordered, 
and will, according to the City Press, be in its 
place in two or three months’ time. Up to the 
present time only four tunes have been played— 
“The Old Handredth,” “God Save the Queen,” 
‘ Auld Lang Syne,” and ‘The Roast Beef of 
Old England,” but the programme in future will | 
be more extensive. 

The new chimes will consist of a patent carillon 
machine, with three interchangeable barrels, each | 
barrel playing seven tunes, or a total in all of | 
twenty-one tunes, divided as follows : An English | 
barrel, with seven English airs ; a Scotch barrel, 
with seven Scotch airs ; and an Irish barrel, with 
seven Irish airs. There will thus be an English 
week, a Scotch week, and an Irish week. The, 
barrels are so arranged that on Sundays a sacred | 
tune will always be played. 

It is pleasant to note that some of the claims 
of Ireland to be heard are at last being recog- | 
nised in the City; but what about “ gallant | 
little Wales”? | 


| women are employed, 


INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION 


FOR WOMEN. 
THE NEW FACTORY BILL. 


Tue Factory Bill now before the House of 
Commons has given rise to a good deal of dis- 
cussion as to the propriety of restricting the 
labour of women by legislation. The Bill will 
affect women, if it is passed into law, by bringing 
laundries under the Factory Acts, by restricting 
the amount of overtime to be worked in trades 
in which overtime is allowed, by giving the Home 
Secretary power to forbid the employment of 
certain classes of persons in trades certitied to be 
dangerous, and by a clause forbidding women 
who have been at work all day in the factory to 
tako work home in the evening. The question 
is, do these provisions, and does legislation of 
this kind generally, affect the interests of women 
beneficially or injuriously ? A number of ladies 
interested in the welfare of women are en- 
deavouring to arouse public opinion against all 
further interference with women’s labour, con- 
sidering such interference to be extremely 
prejudicial to their interests. Their chief 
arguments appear to be that self-help is a better 
social lever than legislation ; that the status of 
women is injured by anything which saps their 
independence ; that regulations which render it 
more difficult for women to carry on their 
labour in the manner to which they are 
accustomed (as, for instance, by the appli- 
cation of the Factory Acts to laundries) 
will diminish the field of employment; and 
that nothing ought to be done to imperil the 
chances of those women who, having families 
dependent upon them, are glad to snatch a scanty 
living by home work, overtime work, or the odds 
and ends of unregulated employment. 


THE ACTUAL FACTS, 

But what are the actual facts about women’s 
labour? Everyone who has given any study to 
the subject is aware that women workers are at 
the bottom of the industrial scale. In almost 
every trade, they do the least skilled portion of 
the work, and their wages average not more than 
12s. a week. They work long hours, partly 
because their occupation is in workshops or the 
home rather than in factories, and their trades 
are for the most part those in which overtime is 
allowed (as, for instance, in the wearing apparel 
trades); and to this legal overtime. is freely 
added, often, as Miss Collet has shown (Labour 
Commission Report on Women’s Employments 
pp. 10, 13), without payment. What a mockery 
to preach self help to women so placed! They 
cannot help themselves, and unless they are 
helped from without they will remain for ever 
under the grinding heel of competition. Wages 
in the trades which aro filled by women 
are always tending to fall lower and lower. 
The women are unorganised, and they will 
take work at any price; if the factory 
worker declines to work at a certain price tho 
home worker will take it for less, and pay for 
her own light, her sewing machine, and othor 
extras as well. ‘Then the factory worker has to 
follow suit and pay her employer for light and 
power and needles and thread and hot water, 
and even sometimes the right to stand in his 
factory and work. 

MILITANT TRADE-UNIONISM. 

This is no exaggeration, but simple statement 
of fact; and the process can be seen jn actual 
progress day by day in almost any trade where 
Callant efforts are being 


made at the present time to induce women to 
resist the forces arrayed against them by means 
of organisation; but the results have demon- 


strated clearly that the very conditions which 
render organisation so desirable render it also 
impossible of achievement. Workers who are 
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ill-paid, ill-fed, and over-worked, who tremble to 
lose the miserable means of livelihood they 
already possess, cannot organise, or engage in 
the uphill fight of militant trade unionism. 
Legislation which should reduce the working 
hours of women, bring the conditions of their 
work under decent sanitary and other arrange- 
ments, and tend to associate them in large 
bodies rather than in isolated groups or single 
units, would give an immense stimulus to organ- 
isation. It would cause hardship to individuals, 
doubtless, as all changes do; but the injury 
would be infinitesimal compared with the gain. 
For it must be borne in mind that the one 
bright exception to the gloomy picture of woman's 
industrial position is the textile manufacture of 
the North of England, and particularly the cotton 
factories of Lancashire. There, all the measures 


which are decried by the opponents of legislation: 


arein force. There is no overtime; work cannot 
in the nature of things be taken home, the 
general conditions of the work are under the 
strictest inspection, and finally the women, in 
Lancashire at any rate, are members of the men’s 
trade unions. ‘The object of the proposed 
legislation, briefly stated, is to level up the 
industries hitherto neglected to the status of the 
protected trades. It will render the lives of 
many thousands of poor women easier and 
brighter, sweeter and more wholesome ; and no 
woman should venture to oppose it without 
having previously given the most careful study 
to the question. A. Amy BULLEY. 


A WELSH HIRING FAIR. 


BY MABEL EDWARDS, 

Tue next few days will pass with leaden feet to 
every farmhonse servant on the Welsh border. 
To them each day spells twenty-four long hours 
between them and the only holiday they have 
from one year’s end to another, viz., the May 
Fair. 

When the morning of the fair arrives, all 
unpleasant things are forgotten by the farm lads 
and lasses. The scrubbing, washing, baking, and 
milking, for the time being, pass away from the 
memory of the girls. And the men no longer 
dwell sullenly upon the amount of ploughing, 
digging, carting, cattle and horse tending which 
has been their heavy portion during the last 
weeks of April. 

Many of the farms are situated lonely and 
almost ‘‘ungetatable” amongst the hills, no 
railway being within ten or twelve miles perhaps. 
Therefore, those who live in such places and 
have not the command of the horses and traps 
must e’en mount “shanks’s two-legged pony,” and 
walk. 

When those desiring to be hired reach the 
town where the fair is held, they proceed to the 
market-place, where they range themselves in 
orderly rows. Men and boys on one side of the 
street, girls on the other. Then the farmers 
and their wives in search of servants come along 
and commence to put leading questions to them 
regarding their capabilities. 

Men desiring waggoners’ places sport mole- 
skin slop jackets, those wanting to get in as 
cowmen wear linen smocks. Formerly women 
used also to hold in their hands something de- 
noting the sort of work they felt most fitted for. 
Maids, for general all-round farmhouse labour, 
showed miniature frying-pans and brooms, while 
others wishing for dairy work carried milking 
utensils. 

Sometimes at the business part of these fairs 
there is something horribly suggestive of the 
slave markets, as known in South America, 
of a few years back. For instance, when a 
girl is simply told by a farmer to “step out and 
show her paces, for he canna stand a slow-footed 
wench about his place.” 

If an employer is satisfied with the girl's 
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appearance and character as given by the late 
mistress, he hands the lassie a shilling as 
“earnest money.” If the farmer's wife decides 
later on not to have the girl, the coin is forfeit 
to the'latter. If, on the other hand, the girl 
herself fails to agree with terms offered, she has 
then to hand back the shilling, accompanied by 
another coin of equal value. Otherwise there 
can be no “ backing out,” and the engagement is 
understood to be for a year, viz., until the next 
May fair. 

Gorgeous and many-coloured are the dresses 
of Mary at the annual outing. Maroon cash- 
mere and pink ribbons are very favourite com- 
binations. Lockets and chains are nearly always 
worn, so are broad silver bracelets, the sort that 
shut with a loud snap. The farmers drive back 
early, and it is when their future mistresses and 
masters are safely out of the way that these 
Johnnies and Marys begin to enjoy themselves. 

First comes a substantial dinner of cold beef 
at the nearest public, or small cottage where 
dinners and teas are being provided for the day. 
Afterwards a bit of a stroll round, for all the 
world as if they had not walked a dozen miles, 
perhaps just in the dawn. Then to the show 
ground to see the wonders of the day. 

SOME OF THE WONDERS. 

Menageries, strong men, fat women, abnor- 
mally large babies, peep shows, penny and two- 
penny shows containing all manner of curiosi- 
ties, merry-go-rounds, or, as they call them, 
“ hobby horses,” swing-boats, shooting-galleries, 
cirouses, and “ coker ” nut “ shies,” galore. And, 
spread about through the fair, booths and stalls, 
cheap jewellery, ribbons, etc., each presided over 
by its own special “Cheap Jack” who vaunts 
to the skies the superiority of his own particular 
“ "tice-penny.” 

No very rigid censorship is exercised over the 
shows which are so liberally patronised on the 
fair day. An attempt to adjudicate upon their 
want of educational value to farm servants was 
once made, I believe, by an energetic little 
woman, the wife of the local clergyman, who 
paid a visit to each show in turn, tried the 
swing-boats and the “hobby horses” to see if 
they were calculated to add to the morality of 
the women and steadiness and industry of the 
men, and generally to determine if they were 
not rather in danger of undermining that 
glorious truth which she herself so energetically 
assisted her husband to disseminate, namely, 
that it was the duty, the bounden duty, of the 
children of toil to “order themselves lowly and 
reverently towards all their betters.” 

The conclusions upon the subject at which 
the clever little woman arrived were never 
recorded, on account of an unfortunate incident 
which occurred. The directress of parish morals 
was neatly and plainly dressed, and she moved 
with brisk feet and business-like manner down 
the road from the show ground. 

“a BETTER TEMPER TO THEE!” 

A few yards from her own gate she was 
stopped by a burly farmer with the usual, “ Be 
you wanting a place, my girl P” 

“Certainly not, sir!” snapped the offended 
lady. She was passing on, when the farmer, 
stepping in front of her and holding up a warn- 
ing finger, said— 

“Now, look you, my wench; don’t ye be so 
desperate independent. Ye may be a-getting 
good wages now, but look you—there’ll come a 
time when ye'll have neither man nor place, 
having such a tongue in your head. Well, well, 
I’m sorry for my own sake that ye’ve got a place 
whatever, for, with your quiet bonnet and gown, 
you be the likeliest little slip av a gal as I’ve 
seen to-day. Good day, and a better temper to 
thee, my wench.” 

Since then I have never heard of anyone 
interfering with the conduct of the shows or 
those who take such innocent pleasure in seeing 
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them. A typical question and answer is this— 

Mary (pointing to a small booth): “Jack, 
hast tha been in that show? What didst tha 
think av him ?” 

Jack (nodding delightedly): “Aye, I have. 
W’y, Maary, it’s enuff to make a pig laugh, and 
I did roar. Look you, come along o’ me, and 
we'll have another look at him.” 

Up to within a very few years ago, the Welsh 
May fairs were the happy hunting ground of 
rascally recruiting sergeants. Acting in their 
characters of liberal strangers, these men treated 
the farm hands to the vile spirits and porter 
which the public-houses serve during fair times, 
and, getting the labourers maudlin and foolish, 
they would persuade them to take a last mug of 
porter, into which they would drop a shilling. 

DRINK IN THE FAIR. 

When the half-drunken lads got to the dregs 
of the stuff they would wake up to the fact that 
the shilling meant mischief, that the generous- 
hearted gentleman opposite was a “ ’cruiting 
sergeant,” and as such to be shunned as the 
plague. The silver coins would be turned out 
on to the table, and handed back to the wily 
deceiver. But too late. The poor, ignorant, 
helpless fellows were told that their hand- 
ling the money constituted a legal receipt of 
it, and that they must consider themselves 
enlisted and come away to the militia quarters 
without any fuss. Not a bad haul for even a 
recruiting sergeant. Ten and sixpence ought to 
have been given to each man, and the oath of 
allegiance taken by him before he could konestly 
be said to have enlisted. 

Nine and sixpence, barring money for bad 
spirits, etc., gained on each strong lad was some- 
thing not to be sneezed at. Education is spread- 
ing by degrees. The youthful labourers are 
becoming more fox-like and are no longer to be 
caught by chaff. 

The sorrowful scene between Mary and 
Johnnie as the latter, awakened to his foolish- 
ness and his hopeless position, was forced away 
to barracks, is now happily very rare. 

The lads love better their peacock feather as 
a cap ornament than the bunch of blue ribbon 
which told at once of their enlistment and dis- 


grace. 

After the fair, when the youths and maids go 
to their new places, they begin to count the 
weeks until the next holiday comes. Fifty-two 
weeks in a year. A weary while it is to them, 
for they have little else to look forward to. 
Their farmhouse living is wonderfully substan- 
tial. But there’s terribly little variety about it. 
Hung beef and bacon are the staple goods. 
Milk and broth are always on hand, bread a week 
old, cheese hard and sharp. Butter for the ser- 
vants is a luxury usually reserved for Sundays. 

DRIVERS OF HUMANITY. 

Some of the farmers are born drivers of 
humanity, as instanced by the way they call the 
servants at the beginning of the week : 

“Get up, good girls, do. To-day’s Monday, 
and it’s a’ready half-past four o'clock. To- 
morrow’s Tuesday, next day’s Wednesday. 
There’s the week half gone and nothing done. 
Nothing in the world to show for it.” ; 

A strong, capable girl who can see to dairy 
work and act as general maid receives from twelve 
to fifteen pounds per annum, paid quarterly. 
Men-servants, of course, average much more. 
The wages in the border farms are vastly superior 
to those received in the eastern and southern 
counties, Altogether the standard of comfort 1s 
higher. But old customs change slowly amongst 
the Welsh hills and valleys. So, for many 4 long 
day to come, I expect Johnnie and Mary will 
stand in the market-places to be hired without 
feeling any degradation, and afterwards look 
forward to the next fair, wishing with all their 
honest hearts that there were less than fifty-two 
weeks in a year. 
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THE GREAT CONVENTION, 


| LONDON, 1895, 


WILL BE FOLLOWED BY A 


SPECIAL TEMPERANCE SESSION 


OF THE 


GRINDELWALD CONFERENCE, 1895. 


Amongst the Speakers at the Grindelwald Conference will be 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET, Miss WILLARD, Mrs. JOSEPHINE BUTLER, 


Mrs. WYNFORD PHILIPPS, Miss AGNES E. SLACK, Miss HALLIE Q. BROWN, 
and others. 


fo a 


The following will be the Travelling Arrangements : 
Tour i.—Leaving London Friday, June 21st, or Tuesday, June 25th. 
Dover, Calais, Delle, Berne, Grindelwald, Brunig, Lucerne, and Paris.—The sum of ten 


guineas covers seven days’ first-class hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, and three days at Lucerne, meals on the outward 
journgy, and a second-class return ticket by Dover and Calais, returning through Paris at any time within forty-five days. 


Tour il.—Leaving London, Friday, June 21st, or Tuesday, June 25th. 
Dover, Calais, Delle, Berne, Grindelwald, the Gemmi, Zermatt, the Rhone Valley, and 


Paris.—-The sum of ten guineas covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, meals on the outward Journey, 
and a second-class return ticket. by Dover and Calais through Berne to Grindelwald, and thence to Interlaken and Spiez for 
the Gemmi Pass, and thence to Zermatt and down the Rhone Valley, through Neuchatel and Paris, returning at any time 
within forty-five days. 


Tour lll._Leaving London, Wednesday, June 26th. 


Dover, Ostend, Basle, Berne, Grindelwald, Basle, and the Rhine.—The sum of ten guineas 
covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindelwald, meals on the outward journey, and a second-class return ticket. by 
Dover and Ostend, returning down the Rhine from Mayence to Cologne, and thence through Brussels at any time within 
forty-five days. 


Tour IV.—Leaving London, Wednesday, June 19th, or Wednesday, June 26th. 


Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris (outward journey broken here), Pontarlier, Neuchatel, Berne, 
Grindelwald, and Lucerne.—The sum of ten guineas includes a day in Paris and meals on the outward journey, 
seven days at Grindelwald, a day at Lucerne, and a second-class return ticket by Folkestone and Boulogne, returning through 
Paris at any time within forty-five days. 


Tour V.—Leaving London, Wednesday, June 19th, or Wednesday, June 26th. 


Folkestone, Boulogne, Paris, Pontarlier, Neuchatel, Berne, Grindelwald, Gemmi, 
Zermatt, Rhone Valley, and Geneva.—The sum of £11 5s. covers seven days’ hotel accommodation at Grindel- 
wald, a full day’s hotel accommodation and one dinner on the outward journey at Paris, and table d’hote luncheon at Berne, 
and a second-class return ticket by Folkestone and Boulogne through Paris to Grindelwald, thence to Interlaken and Spiez 
for the Gemmi Pass, and thence to Zermatt, down the Rhone Valley to Geneva, and thence to Paris, returning any time 
within forty-five days. 


ee nal 


It is hoped to arrange a BALTIC CRUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS 
OF EUROPE—CHRISTIANIA, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, and ST. PETERS- 
BURG, with a visit to GOTHENBURG, in connection with the Presentation of 
the Polyglot Petition to the Northern Governments. 

It is also hoped to organise a THIRTY GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE TO NAPLES, JAFFA, ALEXANDRIA, SMYRNA, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and ATHENS. 

Full details of these Tours and Cruises on application to the SECRETARY, 
5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 
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St. James’s Hall on Saturday night. Her hair, 
scarcely less white than her dress, gave her an 
added dignity, which was emphasised by the 
simple lines of her flowing drapery. The title 
of the lecture as announced was “ Mahatmas as 
facts and ideals.” Mrs. Besant, after some short 
allusion to the difficulties and the misunder- 
standings that had arisen, proceeded to show 
that the word Mahatma meant a Great Spirit, 
that in all ages spiritual giants had arisen, who 
by force of their brilliant intellect and remarkable 
attractions had drawn men to them. And 
throughout India men were to be met who have 
developed in themselves powers of which the 
Western world knew nothing. 
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SUBSORIPTION RATES. 


She proceeded to allude to certain charges 
brought against the Theosophical Society, and 
in order to prove that such occult power was 
still extant, instanced the fact that Madame 
Blavatsky, a Russian woman with a poor educa- 
tion, had brought out a scheme of evolution 
which made it possible for us to understand the 
world and man. But the lecture was decidedly 
disappointing from the fact that instead of pro- 
ceeding to clear the memory of Madame Blavatsky, 
whom Mrs. Besant evidently still recognises as 
the modern high-priestess of the movement, it 


Postpaid to any address. was simply stated that extraordinary power 

12 months a or 6s. 6d. was possessed by this leader, that she never pro- 
6 es ae Se. Sd. fessed to be a scholar, and the depth of the learn- 
Ss ie ae 1s. &d. ing exhibited in her books was due to the fact 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It will not escape the attention of the New 
Woman that the decision in the case of Russell 
v. Russell carries with it a corollary of vital 
value to women who are wives. For it is estab- 
lished by the verdict that cruelty does not neces- 
sarily consist in physical coercion or pain. The 
Countess Russell attacked the character and 
conduct of her husband with the intention of 
cutting him off from the companionship of 
reputable men and women, and thus inflicting 
upon him in a moral sense wounds that ‘gape 
wider than those to which the victim of the 
average wife-beater has often sworn in the 
Divorce Court. By this decision a principle is 
established in the supreme court of public opinion 
and will necessarily follow in the inferior courts 
—namely, that “he who filches from me my good 
name” takes that in comparison with which 
“my purse is trash,” but he who strikes a blow 
at reputation has committed a crime of such con- 
summate cruelty as cannot be condoned. 


Mrs. Besant has too logical a mind not to 
recognise that more is needed in order to con- 
vince the prosaic minds of a public audience. 
Madame Blavatsky has been accused of the 
meanest trickery ; her deceptions, it has been 
alleged, have been carried on by prominent 
members of the society. Much evidence has 
been produced to support this theory. How does 
Mrs. Besant propose to deal with such accusa- 
tions ? By forgiving them, she says. It is 
assuredly noble to maintain such an attitude 
towards those who malign and oppose us, but 
something more is needed. Truth is sacred and 
must be guarded with a drawn sword. How- 
ever much we fundamentally differ from Mrs. 
Besant, we believe her to be sincere in her 
search after truth. Let her, therefore, face her 
accusers, and bravely meet the allegations that 
have been made, prepared to stand by truth, if 
truth she can prove, or expose the fraud if fraud 
it be. , 


A terrible disaster has occurred in the valley 
of the Upper Moselle, bringing sorrow and death 
to hundreds in the quiet countryside around 
Bouzey. A great reservoir, constructed to 
supply the Rhine and Marne Canal, gave way 
on Saturday morning. The tremendous rush 
of water burst the canal banks, and the torrent 
dashed down the valley, carrying before it village 
and vineyard, masonry and forest, houses and 
farms, and precious human lives. Over 150 
people have perished, and the damage done is 
enormous. No disaster so appalling has taken 
place in our own country since 1864, when 250 
men, women, and children lost their lives through 
the bursting of an embankment at Sheffield. 
It is not reassuring to know that the 
breaking of the embankment is due to the faulty 
design upon which it has been constructed. But 
in these days, when the new Factory Bill is stir- 
ring up society to buzz around the rights of the 
individual, we shall perhaps be accused of undue 
tyranny if we suggest that legislation might well 
concern itself with the safety of the public from 
the gigantic dangers of unsafe reservoirs. 


It is well known that under the present un- 
equal laws, while a husband can secure a divorce 
if the wife has been disloyal to the marriage vow, 
she must not only establish against him the 
same disloyalty, but in addition must prove 
physical cruelty before it is possible to break 
that tie. But by the decision to which we have 
referred the old proverb of “sauce for the goose ” 
is reversed, and we hope that women who have 
reached that high point of civilisation which 
enables them to co-operate with other women in 
reform work, will improve this precedent to bring 
such pressure to bear upon our legislators as 
will ensure the equalisation of the law of divorce 
and the interpretation of the word “cruelty” 
in a manner consonant with the decision whereby 
Lord Russell escapes the contiguity of the 
scheming wife, whose failure to convict him must 
cause rejoicing to everyone who appreciates the 
difference between intrigue and truth. 


This same Factory Bill flutters like a red rag 
before the British bull of uninformed Sentiment. 


The striking presence of Mrs. Besant must 
have impressed all who attended the meeting in 


In spite of the unanimous approval of factory 
inspectors, skilled experts on the question, and 
the warm adherence of all who have looked at 
the subject dispassionately, sentiment is ramping 
and bellowing about the ears of Mr. Asquith on 
the question of overtime. Even the Spectator is 
pawing the ground and roaring illogically— 

Overtime does not injure the community and 
if it injures the workers, the injury is one which 
they have a right to incur. 

Thus we have a Conservative organ by im- 
plication loosing the bands of the law that 
protects us against the individual ill-doer. 


The attitude of the Spectator towards the 
Bill reminds us of a story told by the Hon. L. A, 
Tollemache of the late Professor Jowett. 

On m resi Jowett lo: o whether he 
wished vs give the eandhine’ss woctan he merely 
answered with a radiant smile : “I havea friend 
who says he would rather see England governed 
by her five most incapable men than by her five 
ablest women.” 

The reverend weekly, with a smile protecting, 
and blander than we have sometimes seen it, 
would deliver the working woman into the hands 
of an incapable sentiment rather than see her 
under the gis of protective legislation. But 
great is sex, and it will prevail even in journalism. 
Under the robes of the learned doctor, the 
eloquent statesman, the reverend bishop, do we 
not catch a glimpse of that excellent lady our 
great-grand-mother P 


We grieve to read in the Chronicle of April 
30th an editorial that is nothing less than a set 
back to the Local Veto Bill. We are reluctant 


to believe that since Mr. Fletcher ceased to hold 


the leading place on its editorial staff, this paper, 


which is in the vanguard of progress for the nation, 
has taken a retrograde step, at ieast concerning 
the Local Veto Bill. If we have at all measured 
the momentum of temperance sentiment, the 


advice of the Chronicle that the temperance 
people do not press the Local Veto Bill will not 
be by any means regarded. It is the honest 
opinion of the temperance party that the 
Government could not go to the country on a 
clearer or more popular issue. In reply to the 
dubious question of the Chronicle, “Are the 
temperance leaders ready for dissolution on the 
Local Veto question?” We can freely answer 
Yea, verily ; they are not only ready but eager. 
And this is not merely because they are temper- 
ance people, but because they believe in the 
Government and desire its success. 


When will politicians learn that a great 
people will only be aroused by a great issue; 
when will they believe that principle is always 
the best policy? Pass the Local Veto Bill— 
there are votes enough to do this—and if the 
margin is narrow, go to the people of this 
country and let them decide whether they prefer 
to handle the liquor traffic in their own 
localities, according to their own judgment of what 
is best for themselves and their families. It has 
been well said that this Bill is the Magna Charta 
of the home, and we believe that even without 
the ballot the homes of this country can send 
back to the House such an endorsement of the 
present Government as the Ready-to-halts and 
the Faint-hearts cannot conceive to be possible. 
It is well said by the great Abraham Lincoln, 
“ You can fool all our people part of the time, 
and part of our people all the time; but you 
cannot fool all of them all the time.” It 1s 
upon this principle that we do not fear to hazard 
our hopes on a general election, for we are fully 
persuaded that the publican and the licensed 
victualler would then be weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. 


ot 
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Concerning Women. 


Onward, and ever onward march the women 
workers ; and at the present day there are more 
than a hundred callings, fi ategeien or occupa- 
tions open to the 280,000,000 grown women, 
which according to the most reliable estimates, 
the world is supposed to contain at the present 
time. In New York there are sixteen women 
who make their living by planning new styles of 
hats, while a large number of women in Japan 
achieve a certain independence by furnishin 
amusement to wearied women. They are wel 
educated, can converse, recite poetry, tell stories, 
sing songs, and play the guitar. 

* * * 


According to statistical reports, there are in 
America fully 2,000 women practising medicine 
in one or other of its forms, and inclusive of 130 
homceopathists. The majority were ordinary 
practitioners, but among the remainder were 70 
hospital physicians or surgeons, 95 professors in 
the schools, 610 specialists for diseases of women, 
70 alienists, 65 orthopzedists, 40 oculists and 
aurists, and, finally, 30 electro-therapeutists. In 
Canada there is but one medical school ex- 
clusively devoted to the training of medical 
women, but in the United States, in 1893, there 
were 10, one of them being a homceopathic estab- 
lishment. 

ee 


In the last number of “ Frauenbewegung,” 
Berlin, the editor, Frau Minna Cauer, has pub- 
lished an interesting interview with Dr. Agnes 
Bluhm, M.D. This lady is not only a clever and 
successful practitioner, but as a lecturer is much 
appreciated at the Humbold Academy; in 
addition to which the Association for aiding 
female employés have appointed her as their 
club doctor and lecturer. 


+ & & 


Miss Bluhm was born in Constantinople, where 
for two years she worked hard as a teacher, 
saving up money to enable her to study medicine, 
after which she went to Zurich and studied 
medicine for six years, finally she returned to 
Berlin a fully qualitied doctor, and practised at a 
woman’s hospital. From her observations whilst 
practising among working women, Dr. Bluhm is 
of opinioa that their health on the whole is very 
bad, premature and forced labour giving them a 
variety of horrible internal complaints; modern 
industry generally, meaning practically the whole- 
sale massacre of the women who fall under its 
relentless sway. ‘‘ New laws, new ideas, new 
considerations, are a crying necessity,” says Dr. 
Bluhm. 

* & # 


_ One of the most notable men at the present 
time is Li Hung Chang. His wife is a typical 
Eastern woman. The Marchioness Li, as she is 
usually called, isa very beautiful woman, aged 
about fifty, but managing to look thirty. She 
is learned, and in her magnificent palace on 
the Pei Ho, she spends her husband’s fabulous 
wealth as a woman of taste and skill can do. 
The Dundee Courier further tells us that her 
coats, all of gorgeous silks, number nearly 2,000. 
She has at least a thousand pairs of ‘‘sam,” 
and of fur robes of magnificent quality over 
five hundred. Her feet are too small for walk- 
Ing, so she is carried in an elaborately-decorated 
sedan chair by four Royal coolies, and twice a 
day she bathes in orange oil and acacia blooms. 

he luxury of the Marchioness Li is equal to 
that of any European beauty. 

* e 


Tadzu Sugiye is the name of a very energetic 
Japanese lady, who for three years studied at 
Wellesley College, and now in a Christian school 
i girls at Osaka teaches three classes in Chinese 
iterature, two in English, one in the history of 

apanese literature, and one in botany : corrects 
all the Japanese compositions produced by the 
classes, lectures on Japanese rhetoric, and, 
added to which, gives lessons in American 
cookery, filling up the rest of her time in editing 


& quarterly magazine, Indefatigable ! thy name 
18 Woman! 


* %* & 


t “Queens of the Earth.” Such was the title 
at Miss Caroline Martyn chose for her lecture 
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last week at Newcastle. The title was chosen, the 
lecturer informed her audience, first as a protest 
against the ridiculous conceit of the men, who 
claimed to he the lords of creation, and, in the 
second place, because she was a great admirer of 
the teachings of Ruskin, who spoke of women as 
queens. The time had come, Miss Martyn said, 
when we ought to realise that men and women 
were complementary and supplementary to each 
other. Woman was the guiding star of man’s 
life, and she had shown that she was man’s equal 
when she had been given equal opportunity in 
competition with him. 
+ * # 


Whatever complaints had to be made, Miss 
Martyn said, of low wages, irregularity of em- 
ployment, unsanitary conditions of working, of 
physical degeneration from overwork : it was the 
women who were best justified in making those 
complaints, and who were most weighed down 
by the burdens complained of. We think of 
woman, rightly, as finding her best capability 
fulfilled when she is looking after the home 
and bringing up the children of the generation. 


+ & & 


But we wrong our home life, Miss Martyn 
thinks, our ideal of womanhood, our standard 
of happiness, by allowing our girls to think that 
their work was simply to fill up the interval 
between school and marriage. We ought to 
encourage them to take up their work as a 
life work, to take an interest in it, to care for it, 
to rely upon it just asa man does. If we did that 
we should raise the ideal of marriage altogether. 
The end of everyone's existence was to give the 
best possible service to the community, and no 
woman had a right to marry unless she felt that 
her marriage would be of more good to the 
community than the work that she was doing 
before marriage. 

* * # 


Miss Martyn would not run down marriage. 
On the contrary, it is because she thinks mar- 
riage such a great and glorious thing, the 
relationship of husband and wife, so noble and 
sacred, that she would have girls independent of 
marriage, so that they could look it fairly and 
squarely in the face. 

* *% * 


Of the Irish girl versus the English girl, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton says,. ‘‘ Anyone going over to 
Ireland must be struck by the quality of the 
Trish lady—maid or matron. There is a certain 
moral perfume about her which we in England 
have unhappily greatly lost. In Ireland, too, 
mothers and daughters keep more closely together 
than is the modern fashion among ourselves. 
Of all Western women, these Irish ‘ lady-girls,’ 
Mrs. Lynn Linton goes on to say, are the least 
fitted to combat with the world. They have 
hitherto been the sheltered women of society, 
free in their own sphere, but that sphere not 
one with the struggling, striving, fighting man’s ; 
therefore they are unable to adapt themselves 
easily to the new, hard conditions.” The writer 
claims for these ladies some of the sympathy 
which is bestowed on evicted tenants. 


* %& * 


Under the auspices of the Liverpool Women’s 
Suffrage Society, a meeting was held last week 
in Victoria House, Liverpool, to discuss the 
clause of the Factory and Workshops Bill relat- 
ing to women. Mrs. Allan H. Bright, who 
presided, pointed out that the Bill was formu- 
lated without regard to the desultory nature of 
women’s work in the lower ranks of the labour 
market, and seriously threatened their indus- 
tries generally, and the industry of laundry 
women in particular, It was impossible to 
regulate the hours of work in laundries, where 
large orders alternated with small ones, and 
overtime was made occasionally the means 
of paying for compulsory half-time, and 
for periods when work could not be obtained. 
The tendency of such a Bill, if made law, 
would be to cheapen women’s labour still 
further. Miss Dismore took exception to the 
phrasing of the Bill in which women are included 
with children and boys under _ sixteen, 
maintaining that if women were to be legislated 
for without their consent, they should at least 
be classified with adults. 
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TOLSTOI AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. 


Tur Women's Progressive Society is certainly to 
be congratulated on the excellence of its lectures. 
On Saturday last, Mrs. Behrens in the chair, 
Mr. H. Morgan Browne addcessed the members 
on ‘ Tolstoi as a Moral Reformer.” He showed 
how Tolstoi is a great religious teacher and 
may be regarded as the founder of a new 
code of ethics. As the years roll on, we advance 
in wealth and comfort, but find it increasingly 
difficult to have definite opinions. History is 
the story of the rejection, the repudiation of the 
past. The general opinion of yesterday is the 
error of to-day ; all opinion is in a state of flux. 
Whom are we to believe, and how much faith 
shall we repose in him ? 

If we take the life of the statesman —externally 

we see a man who sacrifices himself for the benefit 
of the community ; behind this fair outside is 
the party politician busy with wire-pulling and 
dodges ; the electors moved not by state policy 
or lofty motives, but by petty local considera- 
tions. 
In the Church, we admire the fine morocco 
binding presented to our gaze—a stately hior- 
archy, its members devoted to the moral 
elevation of the people. Behind this are many 
anomalies and weak places. 

The exploits of our army in Chitral fill us with 
admiration ; we mark the heroism and devotion 
to duty of our soldiers; we call them patriots. 
But mark the same men in the public-house, 
listen to their language in their idle hours, note 
their aims and achievements. Is love of country, 
is heroism really the mainspring of their lives? 

And the administration of justice. England is 
famous for her desire for fair play. The prisoner 
is to be considered innocent until proved guilty; 
every chance is given him. Our judges are in- 
corruptible. Yet when we attend the law-courts 
we observe the devious ways of unscrupulous 
lawyers ; we see the fencing of wit against wit, 
the triumph of mental keenness, rather than of 
right over wrong. 

And as our social structure shows these weak 
spots, even so we show that we are the products 
of a faulty past. Hardly anyone can bring up a 
child well. We give him nonsensical literature 
to read, bring him up in the average views of a 
community which neither does, says, nor thinks 
anything rightly. 

hat is the contribution of Tolstoi to our 
society ? 

He has gone straight to the teaching of Jesus 
Christ, taking the commandments of the New 
Testament, and begs us to accept them not as 
a theoretical code of morality, but as a perfectly 
practical one. It isnot only that Christ taught 
a higher morality than we are prepared to 
practise. There is a real divergence between 
what Christ said, and what the Church says He 
said. The standard has been lowered that it 
might not condemn. 

Mr. Morgan Browne then dealt with these 
commands :— 

1. Resist not evil. ‘‘If aman smite thee on 
the one cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
Tolstoi declines to look upon this as a mere 
figure of speech. Evil will div away if we resist 
it not. 

2. “Be not angry,” said Christ. Without a 
cause, adds the gloss, an addition which deprives 
the command of any meaning, for no man is ever 
angry without a cause. 

3. ‘Love your enemies.” Ridiculous, saya 
the world. Yet the word in the original means 
enemy, guest, host, foreigner, and there can be 
little doubt that it was a command aimed at 
Jewish exclusiveness, applicable to-day to the 
thing we call patriotism, a sentiment which the 
lecturer considered as little deserving of honour 
as chivalry, the cause of much suffering to 
women, the loss of many just and natural rights. 

A somewhat excursive discussion followed 
this excellent lecture. 

The Women’s Progressive Society meets on 
the last Saturday of every month, at the Ideal 
Club, 185, Tottenham Court Road, from 4 to 7, 
Visitors are welcome. 
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VARNISHING DAY AT THE 
ROYAL ACADETITY. 


By oA Wowman-ABTIST. 


Tue last Monday in April is, for the successful 
artists, the holiday of the year ; as the previous 
Saturday, to all artists, is the most critical time. 
On that fateful Saturday morning the London 
postmen’s bags carry both square and oblong 
envelopes, stamped on the flap with the Royal 
Academy Arms, printed in a fine red colour. 
The oblong shape means joy to the receiver, the 
square carries a polite note which ends the hope 
deferred by requesting that the picture named 
therein may speedily be removed from Burlington 
House. 

The fortunate person who receives a “ varnish- 
ing ticket,” on Monday morning marches gaily 
through the gates in Piccadilly, across the court- 
yard, which so soon will be thronged with 
carriages, to the familiar entrance hall at the 
foot of the staircase. Here she (for we are 
most interested in the lady artists) exchanges 
her ticket for another, which gives her the right 
of entrance to the exhibition for the season, and 
then goes eagerly to inspect the pages of the 
catalogue, which are pasted on the top of a large 
wooden table, standing in front of the counter 
at which, later on, the public will buy hundreds 
of little blue covered books, There are many 
artists round this table, looking for their own 
and other names, and pencilling down the 
numbers of the pictures they wish to see. 


THE TEST OF NUMBERS. 
As one glances over the printed list, one thinks 
rapidly and involuntarily, “Ah! So-and-so’s 
picture did get hung after all. . . . . Miss Dash 
has three in, I see. .... I’m very glad poor 
old Blank isn’t left out again... . . I mustn’t 
forget to see how Miss Madder’s picture is hung ; 
her aunt is sure to want to knowa Ila bout it.” 

Meanwhile greetings are exchanged in various 
keys, but all of them in very quick time, because 
now will be set at rest that fearful doubt, 
which has worried the artist all Saturday and 
Sunday—“ Suppose they have skied my poor 
little picture!” Up the staircase—a nod of 
recognition to the old familiar man in livery at 
the top—then through the rooms, giving a rapid 
glance at the walls on the way, to one’s own 
especial number among the thousand, The first 
sight of the well-known picture is nearly always 
a shock, whatever its position, To see it as one 
piece of an immense kind of crazy-patchwork, 
after its solitary position in the studio where it 
first saw the light ; to be forced to a conscious- 
ness of its apparent diminution, and its very 
retiring aspect, creates each time a certain 
surprise. This accounts for the common senti- 
ment expressed by the women in one way, by 
the men in another and more forcible, Two 
friends meet; says one to the other, “ Well, 
dear, how does your picture look? I've not 
had time to see it yet.” ‘Oh, it looks wretchedly 
weak and colourless; 1’m quite ashamed of it,” 
is the answer. If the friends are men: “ Well, 
old man, how’s your great work hung?” “ Hung 
well enough ; but it looks beastly bad.” 

THE REAL PBIVATE VIEW. 

These sentiments do not interfere for long 
with the general enjoyment ; for this is the real 
private view, when it is possible to see every 
picture (except those that are unmercifully skied) 


at the proper distance, and without the torture 


of costumes of hideous and brilliant colours 
obscuring the paintings. There are some 
obstacles to be met with even to-day; tall 
ladders on which artists are perched, cleaning 
their pictures from dust, or even (although this 
is unusual) varnishing them. Some pictures too 
are completely covered in grey slate lining, on 
which is painted the name of the Academician 


pictures hung, a picture of wallflowers being very 
strongly painted, as, indeed. is all her work. 


whose pictures everybody is familiar, since not a 


more prints from her works in its window, 
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who is so very anxious that the dust shall not 
settle on his work ; but these obstructions are few. 
The floor, with whose slipperiness the public is 
well acquainted, is still covered with grey felt, well 
patched in many places. In some of the rooms 
are tables on trestles, on which lie colourboxes, 
basins of water with sponges, and a litter of 
artists’ and carpenters’ belongings. 

The hanging committee-men are very busy. 
As they move about the rooms they are button- 
holed by one artist after another. 

“Can I have my picture down to varnish it P ” 


asks a lady ; “it is hung so high that I cannot 
do it where it is.” This request is usually met 


with a direction to the carpenters which gives 


the lady the opportunity she desires, and the 
carpenters seem to be satisfied with the job as 
they proceed to put the picture up again. 


“Can’t you let my picture lean a bit for- 


ward ?” says a man, pointing to one on the top 


line. “As it is, nobody can see anything but 
glaze!” In this case also the Academician is 


complaisant, unless tilting this particular picture 


would mean the disadvantage of another, or the 
alteration of the whole row. 


SUCCESSFUL ARTISTS. 
Now, let us look around and see who is here 


to-day. Lady Butler is at work on her picture, 


which is, of course, a battle-piece. “Tommy 
Atkins” has many friends among the painters. 


Mr. Crofts has this year taken Napoleon for his 


hero—his subject consequently being quite “ up 


to date.” 


Madame Cauziani (Louisa Starr) has a big 


portrait hung in the big room. This lady is 
looked on with immense respect by women 
students of the Academy, for she only, of all 
their number, has had the highest honour 
awarded in the schools—the gold medal for a 
historical picture. 


Mrs. Alma Tadema, whose work is admired by 


men and women painters alike, is busy washing 
her picture of a Puritan maid and man, which 
has caught a good deal of dust. 


Mrs. Wright (Miss Catherine Wood) has four 


Miss Maude Goodman (Mrs. Scanes), with 
print-shop in the kingdom is without one or 


exhibits two pictures of pretty children, and is 
now working on one of them. 

Mrs, Stanhope Forbes (Miss Elizabeth Arm- 
strong) has here an important picture, and her 
husband a very fine painting of a forge. 

Miss Margaret Dicksee has chosen for her 
subject the children of Charles the First in 
Carisbrooke Castle. It is treated with much 
tenderness and beauty of expression, especially 
the attitude of the boy. 

Miss Sutcliffe exhibits a rosy-cheeked girl, 
laughingly holding rosy apples one against each 
cheek. 

TALKING OVER THE SHOW. 


By one o'clock nature demands some food, and 
the rooms begin to be deserted, as parties of 
friends go out to Hatchett’s, or the St. James’s, 
or the humbler “ over-rated tea-shop,” according 
to their likings and their purses. ‘Ihe waiters 
must be amused, if amusement be still possible 
to them, by the eager discussion of pictures and 
their places and merits, by the parties of artists. 
If it were not for the topics of conversation they 
would not be recognised as artists, being neither 
remarkablein their behaviour nor eccentric in their 
dress, The days of long hair and velveteen for 
the men, and short hair and “ greenery-yallery ” 
draperies for the women are very far back in the 

t. 
ar ie ee as they talk over the “show,” the 
general opinion seems to be that the most striking 
picture is Professor Herkomer’s large portrait 
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group of the Burgomaster and Council of Lands- 
berg, Bavaria, which is so placed that it can be 
seen from the top of the staircase, where next 
week the turnstiles will be placed; that a quite 
original subject has been chosen by Melton Fisher, 
that of a draper’s shop; that Mr. Waterhouse 
has painted a charming child in a white dress 
against a blue background ; that he has also 
had a good subject in St. Cecilia, who sleeps 
while two angels make the music of her dreams ; 
that Mr. Frank Dicksee has a wonderful picture 
of the thoughts of a man of to-day, moved by 
music to remember; that Mr. Tuke’s boys bathe 
again this year, as they did last year; that Mr. 
Alma Tadema has a beautiful picture of a pro- 
cession ; that Mr. Joy has made a new develop- 
ment in his painting of Joan of Arc, in armour, 
asleep, with an angel caressing her feet—and so 
on, one well-known name coming up after another, 
until the bill is brought, and paid, and we return 
to the galleries to look at what we missed seeing 
before. 

We miss “the President” as we always call 
Sir Frederick Leighton, who is unfortunately too 
ill to be here now; rumour has it that he will 
even be absent at the great feast next Saturday, 
and that Sir John Millais will have to take his 
place. We have time now to miss those of our 
friends who are “not hung,” and to wish that 
we could all have a place there ; and to consider 
philosophically, that when our pictures are here, 
there are many better ones out ; and that when 
we are “outsiders” in every sense, there are 
many worse pictures than ours hung; and that 
the picture is the same—good, bad, or indifferent 
—whether it has a place in the Academy 
catalogue or not; but that, Burlington House 
being the best “shop,” it is a very good thing 
when our works are shown there. 


We are glad to commend to all our friends the 
Stenographic and Typewriting Office of Miss 
Murrell, 35, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Miss Murrell is a woman of intelligence and 
enterprise, and is assisted by a most competent 
staff of excellent typists and rapid shorthand 
writers. We have been conversant for nearly 
three years with the work of these bright young 
folk, and it seems to us that nothing is more 
natural than for those who are allied in sympathy 
to aid and abet each other in all good under- 
takings ; and we are glad to say that these young 
women are one with us in our principles and 
aims, striving to make life more true and good 
and happy for us all. The number of paragraphs 
and editorials, sketches and stories, transfer 
from the brains of the editors of these columns 
through the medium of these skilled allies is in- 
calculable, and if all that they have transcribed 
of the literature of the White Ribbon Co., Ltd., 
were suddenly blotted out, the little left would 
be hardly worth mentioning. Miss Murrell 
adheres to the regulation “Typist Union” 
scale of charges, except when regular work or & 
large quantity of MS. is undertaken, when she 
makes considerable reductions ; all work is also 
sent for and returned free. This profession 
seems peculiarly suitable for women, and given 
the three essentials, intelligence, accuracy, anda 
| good education, they soon become skilled workers 
and can, at present, command good salaries. We 
would suggest to any mother of girls about to 
leave school, who may be casting about as to the 
best wage-earning implement with which to 
equip them, to pay a visit to this firm and learn 
all particulars from its busy, hard-working 
principal. Ae 


Very much in evidence just now are the pretty 
cotton and linen blouses and shirts for summer 
wear. Messrs. Ricketts and Co., anticipating 
the needs of the world feminine, have introduced 
this season as a spring novelty, starches for the 
special purpose of imparting the tints of helio- 
trope, rose-pink, green, and ecru. lf these 
starches are used as they should be by our 
laundress, we need no longer commit to them 
our lingerie in fear and trembling, as we have 
done hitherto. 
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which he craved. He was striving hard against 
the temptation so often fatal to him. 

The conversation turned upon the fate that 
had twice hindered them on their journey. The 
kindly hosts entreated Vassili to stay the night, 
but bent on his bargain he still contends that he 
cannot afford to lose the hours. 


THE SNOWY WHIRLWINDS. 

Nikita swallowed glass after glass of tea and, 
felt warmer and warmer and more comfortable, 
but at last obliged to leave the warmth and 
comfort he went out from the bright, warm room 
into the dark, cold passage alive with the 
whistling of the wind forcing the snow through 
the cracks in the doors, and so into the yard. 

The old man saw danger in “ the snowy whirl- 
winds,” but Vassili was determined to start on 
his way, and Nikita had “long grown accustomed 
to bow to others.” 

The snow and darkness baffle them at every 
turn, the hurricane gains in violence, and the 
men and horse are helpless to proceed. 

“What are you doing?” asked Vassili. 

‘“ Unharnessing ; what else would you have me 
do? I have no strength left,” answered Nikita 
apologetically. 

‘“‘ And can’t we drive on to somewhere ?” 

‘* No, we can’t, we should simply finish the 
horse; look at him!” pointing to the faithful 
beast standing there with wet and heaving flanks. 
‘* We must sleep here,” he repeated, as coolly as 
if he were preparing to sleep in an inn, and went 
on undoing the various pieces of ess. 

** And shan’t we be frozen to death?” asked 
Vassili. 

After wrapping the pony in some sacking, 
Nikita asks his master for some straw, and 
having strewed it in a hole behind the 
sledge, lies down to sleep. His master after 
more elaborate preparations does the same, but 
sleep does not come to him. He counts again 
and again the price of the timber he hopes to 
purchase on the morrow and the stroke of luck 
that will surely come tohim. ‘“1f we had only 
known we should have to sleep out! However! 
we shall get there to-morrow! Only one day 
lost. In such weather as this the other buyers 
won’t be there either.” 

MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 

Again he goes over in thought the way in 
which he has accumulated money since his 
father’s death, and the prosperity to which he 
has attained. The night wore on and no sleep 
came to him. The silence is unbeurable ; Nikita 
sitting in the same position does not move. 

“ Provided,” he thought, ‘‘the man does not 
freeze to death; he is badly clothed. Who is 
responsible for him? He is done up with run- 
ning about ; he is not worth much anyway!” 
Vassili thought of taking the sacking off 
Mukhorty and covering Nikita, but it would 
have been cold to get up and get back, and 
possibly the pony might take cold. 

He looked at his watch, the night had seemed 
so long, and it was but midnight. 

At last the tension became too severe. 

‘¢ What’s the good of lying here and waiting 
for death? Better get on the horse and away,” 
was the thought that suddenly entered his head. 
‘Tf he is ridden the pony will not tire.” Then 
remembering Nikita: “it won’t matter to him 
if he does die. Such a life as his is no loss to 
himself, but I have something to live for.” 

‘Listen, you fool! What's the good of 
perishing thus? None at all,” shouted Vassili, 
and tucking the skirt of his coat under his knee, 
he turned the horse and rode away from the 
sledge in the direction in which he supposed 
there was a wood and a woodman. 

FACING DEATH. 


Nikita, like every man “ who lives in a state 
of nature and acquainted with want,” was 
patient. He had heard his master call, but had 
not answered, as he did not want to move. 


His whole body was gradually growing more 
and more cold. The thought that he was going to 


die that night did not strike him as very 
unpleasant or very terrible; not unpleasant, 
because his whole life had not been a long 
eared but, = aad eget an unbroken 

mn of which he was inning to w ; 
and not very terrible, becauas besidea ihe 
masters, such as Vassili Andréitch, whom he had 
served on earth, he felt that he was in the power 
of a Master, of Him who had sent him into 
this life, and knew that in death he would remain 
under Him, and that He was a just Master. His 
thoughts turned to the past—his sins. And 
all these memories and reflections interweaved 
and mixed themselves in his brain till he fell 
asleep. 

Vassili with heels and harness ends was urging 
on the horse. His body was numb with cold, 
sore and trembling. Once more the pony falls 
into a drift, and then Vassili, having slipped off, 
the weary brute plunged forward into the 
darkness, leaving his master struggling in the 
drift. 


BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 


By Lapy Henry Somerset. 


MASTER AND MAN.® 


TuERE is no writer who has formed so clear a 
concept of the Divine power of that love “ which 
suffereth long and is kind” as Count Tolstoi. 
“Only those live who do good” has been 
the Gospel he has preached through the pages of 
his wonderful works. 

In none perhaps, however, has he emphasised 
this teaching more clearly than in this beautiful 
little book. The manner in which he demon- 
strates that to love with a holy self-sacrifice is 
really to live gives a new meaning to the teach- 
ing of Christ which says ‘‘ Whosoever shall lose 
his life shall find it,” not in some future existence 
only, but here and now—that real life which is 
only found when man is united to God in thought 
and purpose, 

Vassili Andréitch, a merchant of the second 
guild and a churchwarden, is starting to com- 
plete a purchase of wood in a neighbouring 
hamlet. Keen desire for a bargain makes him 
waive all considerations save the intention of 
reaching the spot befure the uther buyers can be 
there. 

The henchman Nikita was the only sober man 
that day amongst the hands of Vassili, and was 
putting the pony to. 

THE BARGAIN-HUNTER. 

Nikita was a peasant of fifty years old. 
Vassili Andréitch had already dismissed him 
more than once, but had taken him on again for 
the sake of his honesty, his love of dumb 
animals, and above all his cheapness. 

Nikita harnessed the sledge, talking the while 

to the pony, “Mukhorty,” as though he were 
acomrade, The description of the self-satisfied 
prosperous man, the pale thin wife who pleads 
with her husband not to undertake the 
journey alone, and to whose entreaties he finally 
yields as he starts upon his sledge ride over the 
frozen snow in the teeth of a biting wind, is the 
picture vividly drawn in the first chapter of the 
book. 
Through the driving snow the master and 
man travel but slowly. Vassili endeavours to 
carry on conversation with Nikita, and from 
sheer force of habit endeavours to drive a bargain 
with him over an old horse, but they soon miss 
the track of the road and find that they are 
driving over fields sown with winter grain. 

The snow was whirling about below and fall- 
ing from above. Sometimes it seemed that they 
were driving uphill, then down, sometimes they 
were standing still and the snow landscape was 
flying past them. 

HOSPITALITY THE TEMPTER. 

Again they turn towards their destination, and 
once again they lose the track. Helpless, Vassili 
decides to let the pony have his head and trust 
to the intelligence of the faithful beast. After 
some travel the houses loom up again before 
them, but instead of being the hamlet which they 
hoped to reach, they find that they have but 
described a circle, and they are back again at the 
village through which they had passed only a 
short time before. Vassili drives to the house 
of an acquaintance, and begs him to “let him in 
for an hour.” The hospitality of the Russian 
peasant is proverbial; a visitor has but to knock 
at any house to obtain shelter. 

Vassili and Nikita enter the house. 

The peasants had eaten and drunk, the 
samovar was hissing on the floor by the stove. 
At the moment when Nikita came in from the 
stable, the old housewife was pouring out some 
vodky into a thick glass and offering it to 
Vassili. 

A glass of vodky was held out to Nikita, who, 
with agonising struggle, refused the drink for 


* “Master and Map,” by Count Leo Tolstoi. 


BACK TO DUTY. 

He struggled on and found a track which led 
him back to the sledge with ‘“ Mnukhorty” 
standing beside it and the motionless form of 
Nikita stretched upon it. Nikita is roused by 
the exertions of Vassili to draw out the sacking 
to cover the pony. With a mighty effort the 
peasant gained a sitting posture, and “ with a 
strange gesture, as if chasing flies,” he says : 

“Tamdying . . . that is what is the matter; 
look after my son and my wife.” 

‘‘What is the matter? Are you frozen?” 

‘‘T feel my death! Pardon! The love of 
Christ,” murmured Nikita, in tearful voice, con- 
tinuing all the while to wave his hands, as if 
keeping off flies. 

‘or @ moment Vassili hesitated, then, throw- 
ing open his coat, he flung himself upon Nikita, 
covering him not only with his coat but with his 
whole glowing, warm body. Arranging the 
skirts of his coat between Nikita and the back of 
the sledge, and grasping him between his own 
knees, he lay flat, resting his own head on the 
back. And now he could no longer hear the 
movements of the pony or the whistle of the 
wind, but only Nikita’s breathing. Nikita at 
first lay motionless, then sighed deeply, and 
moved, evidently feeling warmer. 

“There now! And you talking of dying! 
Lie still and get warm. That’s how we—" 

But to his huge astonishment, Vassili could 
not get any further in his speech, for the tears 
crowded into his eyes, and his lower jaw 
trembled. He left off talking, and only gulped 
down something rising in his throat. 

An overwhelming happiness ee Vassili, 
but he wanted terribly to tell somebody how 
happy he was. 

“Nikita!” said he. 

“ Nice—warm,” came the answer from below. 

“So, so, brother. 1 should have been lost, and 
you would have been frozen. I—” 

But here again his jaw trembled, his eyes 
filled with tears, and he could not go on. 

A DREAM OF HOME. 

He lay there while a vision passed before his 
eyes of scenes familiar. He dreamed himself ut 
home. He lay upon his hed again and thought 
he waited for the justice [van Matveitch, who 
came not. He called to his wife; he heard 
someone drive to the door, and still he came 
not. 

And he lay on the bed and waited, and could 
not rise, and the waiting was painful and yet 
pleasant. In a moment his joy was full, he 
whom he was expecting had come, but it was no; 
Ivan Matveitch, the justice, but somebody elsu, 
and yet it was the one he was waiting for. Lhe 
came and called tc him, and he who called was 
the same who had commanded him to lie upon 
Nikita. And Vassili Andriéitch was glad that 
this visitoc had called him. ; / 

‘I am coming,” he cried, joyfully, and his 
cry woke him. 

The merchant heard the call. He wondered 
what could hinder him from answering—not tho 
store or sales, What could hinder him he knw 
not, for at that moment—'e knew all things. 
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| seasonably he may go to the Union at once. If 
he yields he may defer the evil day until rheu- 
FROM 4 SERMON BY matism has stiffened his limbs, and the change 
DR. R. F. HORTON, M.A. in the agricultural prospects has led to a dis- 
I cuancen the other day to find myself in Drury- charge of “hands.” So, of course, he yields. 
lane, when something of general interest was | He is one of those people wh» are known in 
toward, which brought all the people out into | Europe as “ free and independent Englishmen.” 
the street. The houses of Drury Lane are| I know a village in England myself, where, the 
murky and forbidding enough, but, fortunately, other day, when the Parish Council had to be 
perhaps, for your peace of mind, you do not see | elected, the clergyman’s wife went to the electors 
the people who live in them when you pass down | and solemnly assured them that the ballot 
the lane. To see the people who live in them, ; secured no secrecy, their votes would all be 
massed together, is a sight to remember. It. known ; and she intimated that if they voted on 
would do us all good to contemplate the mass of the wrong side there would be no coals and 
a London slum periodically—the bleared eyes, | blankets in the winter. The results were excel- 
the wasting cheeks, the bloated features, the lent. They voted on the “right side,” and the 
look of cunning and obscenity, the foul defor-| proper council was elected. They were “ free 
mities of face and limb, the fcetid clothing, the | and independent Englishmen !” 
abandoned manner, the sounds that fill the air,| And yetonce more. Are you acquainted with 
the hoarse, grating murmur which must have | the manufacturing districts in England ? There 
come from human voices, the laugh which must re vast tracts of this green and pleasant land 
have come from women, and made the heart where the grass and flowers have ceased to grow, 
shudder, the filthy familiarities, the blasting | and the trees which survive are stunted and 
language of ignorance, of vice, of profanity! It | warped ; the rivers roll on pink or purple with 
is a thing to remember! And what is to be| the foul produce of the mills, and filling the air 
remembered is this, that it is a part of London, | with noisome exhalations. I remember not long 


‘¢ MERRIE ENGLAND.” 


a part of England! That is to say, it is a part | ago having the good fortune to travel by a little 
of us, a part of Hampstead ; as much a part of 

us as the diseased limb is a part of the body | 
which looks healthy ; for which we are respon-| 
sible, through which we suffer, by which our | 
suffering must be intensified and intensified until | 
the disease is cured ! | 

I want to give you another sketch. Here in | 
the centre of this wealthy city is a great firm. | 
It is not long ago that the founder of it came | 
up from a distant part of the country, a yokel | 
himeelf, It has flourished beyond all dreams of | 
the founder, and the name of the founder has 
become conspicuous for works of charity and 
religion. And here in the firm is an old clerk, 
who has served it to the best of his ability for 
four and forty years, Being only a clerk, he 
could, of course, be easily replaced, and that fact 
has been remembered all through, so that his 
opportunity of saving has not been great. 
Now, he is at the age when he can eusily be dis- 
pensed with, and he is dismissed. Happily, he 
has only a few more years to live; and, at the 
worst, there isa beneficent workhouse! No one 
feels any concern or responsibility. His wages 
have been paid, and the poor rates are paid, and 
provision is secure for him. 

I will give you another sketch. In the county 
of Essex there is a farm labourer. His hair also 
is grey; he has reached the time when he is not 
indispensable to his employer. He and his wife | 
for many years have worshipped at the little 
chapel of the village, and that has been their 
very centre and interest and comfort of 
celestial hope. His wife died, and, naturally, he 
desired that the words of love over the grave 
should be spoken by the minister who was a 
friend, and who had known them both for years. 
The farmer, his employer, has had a visit from 
the parish priest, and comes to his employé in 
the field, and intimates that he must let the 
clergyman bury his wife or take the conse- 
quences, The man will, in any case, end his 
days in the Union, but if he stands out now un- 


stood what the poet Wordsworth meant, how, 


For INFANTS 
and INWVALIDS. 


stream unpolluted, in Devonshire, and I under- 


walking by such a stream, 
Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Might pass into your face. 

But walk by the Irwell, through Manchester, 
or by any of those rivers which thread the 
beautiful valleys of the West Riding, and if 

Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Might pass into your face, 
what will pass into a man’s face who lives on 
these polluted banks? If you enter the 
towns you observe they have grown up without 
any order and without any beauty, and the foul 
smoke broods over them perpetually, and there 
is no clear sky except when the people are starving. 
In the endless clack of monotonous mills, the 
people, men and women, spend their days, and 
they issue in the evening into the streets which 
make you immoral to walk them, they are so 
filthy and ugly, streets which present no relief 
or attraction except drink and gambling. Every 
manufacturer, every owner of a mill, retreats as 
far as he can from the centre of the town, and 
the masses, as they are called, are left there to 
lead their dark life, unhumanised even by touch 
with their employers, except that once a yearthere 
is what is called a holiday, when the people for 
a week escape to some seaside place, where greed 
and lust have provided hells for amusement, and 
made even the loneliness of nature occasion for 
debauchery and vice. 
PARADISE AND HELL IN ONE. 

One naturally asks, after taking a thoughtful 
survey of our people and our country, How is 
it that these things are not noticed? Why is it 
that this book must make mention of what is so 


| obviousP The reason is this, that England is 


at once a Paradise and a Hell—a Paradise for 
the successful, a Hell for the failures. In fine 
suburbs of the town, or possibly in stately towns 
built on purpose along the seashore, or in the 
pleasantest parts of the country, the successful 
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people, who have gained their wealth, take up 
their abode, and are massed together ont of 
touch with the England of toil and suffering. 
They live comfortable lives, and they devote 
their influence, especially the enormous influence 
of accumulated wealth, to keep things as they 
are, to avoid inquiry into the causes of social 
trouble, and they delude themselves—and it is 
a geave delusion—with the idea that the state 
of the people is their own fault, that it is due to 
their incurable thriftlessness and intemperance, 
and not due to any assignable or removable 
cause. Need I remind you that the great Lord 
Shaftesbury was originally impelled upon his 
life-long task of service to the operatives by 
hearing the tone in which the people were spoken 
of in the circles where he lived and had been 
born? He asked himself, as a boy, Why should 
they speak of the people in that way? It was 
a way to make any noble, earnest, youthful 
spirit, not yet spoiled, miserable and ashamed. 
It is terrible to live in Elysium based upon Tar- 
tarus, but it is infinitely worse to speak contemp- 
tuously of the people upon whose toil and suffer- 
ing Elysium is built! It was that which made 
Shaftesbury the advocate of the people; it is 
that which is constantly preventing any manful 
resolute attempt to heal the troubles. 


SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


Miss Currie, daughter of the late Dr. Currie, 
principal of the Church of Scotland Training 
College, Edinburgh, has had the honorary degree 
of A.R.A.M. conferred on her by the Royal 
Academy of Music. Miss Currie was a medallist 
at the Academy, both in 1892 and 1893, 

* 


The annual meeting of the Perth Women’s 
Temperance Society was held in the North U.P. 
Church Hall, on the evening of the 25th ult. 
The reports, which gave an accouat of the work 
as a branch of the B.W.T.A. and as a local 
society engaged especially amongst women and 
children in the town, were read, an interesting 
musical programme was carried out by a number 
of ladies, and an earnest address on Temperance 
work was given by Mrs. Brain Castle, Glasgow. 
The following office-bearers were elected :— 
President, Mrs. M’Nab; Vice Presidents, Mrs. 
Sutherland, Mrs. Moncrieff, Mrs. Lyell and Mrs. 
Barclay; Treasurer, Miss Readdie ; Secretaries, 
Miss Jamieson and Miss Shephard ; Divisional 
Secretary, Miss Mitchell; and a committee of 
twelve ladies. 


The Rev. Dr. Donald Macleod, minister of 
Park Church, Glasgow, and Moderator Designate 
of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, was presented last week by his con- 
gregation with his portrait in oil, painted by 
Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., and a cheque for 
£200. Sir James King made the presentation, 
and said that the portrait had been resolved 
upon before the honour of the Moderatorship of 
the Assembly became known, anc was meant to 
celebrate his semi-jubilee as minister of Park 
Church. Dr. Macleod had fulfilled their high 
expectations, and at the end of twenty-five years 
he was not only the minister but the friend of 
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every member of the congregation. Dr. Macleod, 
in acknowledging the portrait, which represents 


him in Geneva gown with the doctor's hood, gregation.” 


characterised it as being a perfect fac-simile to 
what he saw every morning in the mirror. 
felt the occasion was a great one in his life, and 
he was grateful for the memories of his ministry, 
for their friendship and their kindness. 
e e e 

The twelfth annual public meeting in connec- 
tion with the Glasgow Home Mission Union, was 
held on Thursday last in the Christian Institute, 
when Lord Provost Bell presided. He con- 
gratulated the various bodies who had joined the 
union on the non-sectarian character of the 
work, and expressed the hope that this union of 
effort would lead to a larger union of the 
churches. Mr. P. B. Bryce, in submitting the 
report, said that the union had survived all the 
difficulties incident to its development, and 
remained to the present time one of the most 
helpful and hopeful of their church agencies. 
He explained that every church associated in the 
work had a district assigned to it, and in which 
it was responsible, and every district in the city 
was subject to the care and influence of a 
Christian congregation. From door to door and 
man by man was their rule. During the year, 
481 persons had been added to the membership 
of the churches, while 1,456 had been brought 
under a helpful and elevating influence by 
attendance at union meetings and church ser- 
vices. All these 1,937 persons belonged to the 
class’who had either lapsed from or had never 
been in connection with a church. Other 
speakers followed, and the Rev. John Young, 
Home Mission Secretary of the U.P. Church, 
moved: “That the Glasgow Home Mission 
Union, in its aim, organisation, and method, 
offers a practical and effective basis on which the 
non-churchgoing problem of the day may be 


He | 


satisfactorily solved, and merits the devoted and | 


sympathetic co-operation of every Christian con- 
e e * 


The Paisley Women’s Liberal Association held 


a meeting in the Liberal Club Hall on Saturday , 


the 20th inst. Mrs. Allan Coats presided, and 
was accompanied by Miss Helen Waddell, 
Bridgeton W.L.A., Miss Henderson, Mrs. 


Treasurer Weir, and Miss Airlie, Miss Waddell | 


first addressed the large audience of women on 
“Women’s Interest in Politics,” and referred 
especially to the employment of women in shops 
and factories. Mr. W. Dunn, M.P., in the 


Wednesday. 
the Abbey, but to St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
that a distinguished Parliamentary crowd 
thronged, in order to assist at the wedding of 
Miss Peel with Mr. Maguire, M.P. 
festive conclusion to the dignified farewell of 
the late Speaker from his official duties, and 
almost before the blank in the home circle could 


Fn and out of Parliament. 


By “ONLOoKER.” 
Not since the memorable jubilee has such an 


exodus of honourable members from Parliament 


House, churchwards, been witnessed as last 
This time, however, it was not to 


It was a 


course of his speech alluded to the untiring! |, realized Mr. Peel had vacated the official 


energy of the Primrose dames, which Liberal | 
women might emulate, but he would not have | 
them follow their doubtful tactics of securing | 
votes by the distortion of political facts. The | 


residence, in which Mr. and Mrs. Gully will soon 
be located. 


Even with the Budget looming in the 


influence of women in every walk of daily life was | immediate future, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
incalculable, and women were more and more be- | chequer was at the church, an apparently much 


coming political factors to be reckoned with at | interested spectator. 


It is said that he is at 


elections. It was certainly not logical to enlist | work every morning at five o'clock, immersed in 
the sympathy of women to secure votes for can- | details which have necessarily been thrown some- 
didates, and still deny them the privilege of | what into arrears by the elaborate preparation 
becoming Parliamentary voters, which was|he gave to the Local Option Bill. Au eight 
claimed not as a matter of sentiment, but| hours day is certainly not in his personal pro- 
of justice. The presence of women on School | gramme at present, and we await with interest 
Boards had been greatly beneficial, and as| the new financial schemes he may bring forth. 


Guardians of the Poor and Parish Councillors 
their sphere would be enlarged. In the legisla- 
tion of the future social questions would bulk 
largely, and in the discussions for arriving at a 
safe and true solution of the social problem 
women would have a useful place. 


The Cerebos Nutritive Table-salt, of which a 
sample tin has been sent to us, is an excellent 
substitute for common salt for baking, cooking 


and table use, as it contains the food strength of | Government measure. 
bran, usually thrown away, which forms the | 


substance of bone, brain, and nerve. 


PRODUCED BY THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


'rather vanishing programme. 
| foretold, the Scotch and English Veto Bills, 


Fortunately, the wedding was over long 
before four o'clock, otherwise a “count out” of 
the House would have been rendered possible. 
Meantime those few members who withstood 
the bridal allurements went forward with a 
As Onlooker 


which had the first place, were postponed, 
because of the recent introduction of the 
The Tramways Bill, too, 
was referred to a select committee, and the 

+ was thus left clear for the introduction of 
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local rating. This is probably but the calm 
before an inevitable storm. The new Speaker, at Correspondence. 

least, may congratulate himself on the favourable CONCERNING «THE SIGNAL.” 
auspices which have inaugurated his difficult To the Editors of THE Woman’s Siena. 


a Bill, promoted by Irish members, for extending 
Sunday-closing to the five large cities of Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford. The 
Liquor interest—represented by Mr. W. Red- 


mond—tried to block the Bill, on the ground | career. Mespames, —Being @ constant reader of Tur 
that its proposals are coercive. Mr. J. Morley Woman’s SianaL ue ps as the paper has existed 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has lost no under that name, and at least for a year of its exist- 


made an admirable defence, and after con- 
siderable discussion the second reading was 
carried by the magnificent majority of ninety- 
nine, and referred for the sake of more speedy 
progress to the Grand Committee on Trade. 
Mr. Gully’s first “count” occurred during the 
course of a discussion on the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Charity Commission, 
when, as there were not forty members present 
in the House, adjournment was made at the 
phenomenally early hour of a quarter before 
nine. So much for the demoralising effects of 
Easter holidays, not confined, it would seem, 
to what some are pleased to call “the lower 
orders ”! 


time in asking for additional time on behalf of | 9n0° 5s the Woman's Herald, I cannot resist the 


: impulse that urges me to answer your criticism. 
Government measures. For the remainder of he paper does not take for granted that the 


the session private members will have to be| jew woman interested in social and politi 
content with Friday evenings as their sole re- | questions is necessarily better than n Scpeo 
source in addition to their Wednesday. Mr. | of the past for the simple reason that she takes 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour opposed, but Mr. | part in these ; but it shows how intinitely more 
T. W. Russell shrewdly remarked that he might useful the services of women can be to humanity 
as well vote against the second reading of the | if the faculties that used to be spent in trifles 
Irish Land Bill, as vote against the proposal to can be brought into aa ye! that is whole- 
give the Government the facilities they asked. See ceaeal te rk poate — 

: 2 , es 
No sooner was the time granted by a majority | forward on a local council, who formerly has had 
of twenty-two than the announcement was | no healthy channels into which she could turn 
made that a Bill to amend the system of plural |her activity, let us be careful before we join 
voting would be introduced. To Onlooker this 


those who make it their business to find out her 
last seems a distinct move towards the inevitable former mistakes and multiply them! As the 
and not far distant general election. 


name of the said lady is not mentioned I shall 
pass to the next criticism. 

So far from setting up public speaking as the 
ideal for all women, Tue Stanat has repeatedly 
given warning to women not to speak unless they 
had something to say; and pointed out a 
number of channels into which active Christianity 
can be turned. Mrs. Wynford Phillips gave 
excellent advice in the columns of this paper 
about a year ago to ladies who wished to speak 
in public, after which few who read her thought- 
ful remarks would venture on that thorny road, 
unless they felt specially called to do so. We 
who have not been endowed with the gift of 
speaking cannot be thankful enough to those who 
come forward to lead us on, and thus show a 
courage not common in our sex. A woman who 
takes up the cross as a public speaker in any 
good cause is often most mercilessly criticised 
and accused of vanity by those who can know 
nothing about the struggles of her daily life, or 
the sacrifice it is to her to leave her own fireside, 
when the family, largely owing to her uneelfish 
love and dexterity, is cosily employed for the 
evening. As to the books. that are reviewed in 
Tux Sanat, let us be thankful that our Heavenly 
Father has raised women amongst us with the 
ability to point out to us what is worthy of notice. 
The young or country readers whose Christianity 
can suffer by reading “Ships that Pass in the 
Night” may be well trained in the letter of the 
Bible but have failed to graep the spirit. The 
tendency of the book is wholesome, and its teach- 
ing about being faithful in little things, and the 
true satisfaction there is in caring for the 

Mr. Alphseus Morton has done well to raise | happiness of others, ought to be the traces left on 
the oft-debated question of the Commander-in- the minds of its readers. With regard to the 


chief, who continues in his old age to draw his remark aire Weird _ the wom eT 
: , : are social workers, and no acco 
immense salary, despite the recommendations of their attitude to Christianity,” need we any 


the Hartington Commission. Indeed, the whole | Sther account than their actions, if we remem- 
arrangements of the War Department re | er the teaching of our Saviour, who said, By their 
inevitably doomed to a thorough overhauling. | works ye shall know them ? 


S ~ONDON_GLASGOW. \ 
STORIES. PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


We have had an idle night, an Irish night, 

- and also a Scotch night during the past week. 
The Scotch night members from north of the 
Tweed had pretty much to themselves, and in 
an inconceivably short space Sir George 
Trevelyan’s much needed Crofters Bill was 
introduced, discussed and read a first time. 
The Secretary for Scotland made an admirable 
review of the effects of previous Crofters Acts 
in bringing order out of chaos. Mr. Balfour, 
on the other hand, drew a truly dree picture, 
showing that to-day the lamdlord’s life is not a 

‘ happy one. This Bill disposed of was quickly 
followed by one for amending the Scotch Parish 

‘ Councils Act of last year, and the Scotch Fatal 
Accidents Enquiry Bill. Such celerity has not 
been witnessed in the despatch of business for 
many a long day. But then everyone knows if 
@ cautious Scot is slow to move, when his mind 
is made up, he carries all before him. 


Again the County Council has scored. Pro- 
fessor James Stuart has succeeded in securing 
the discharge of another private Water Bill, and 
Chelsea, following in the wake of Lambeth, has 
been referred to the Select Committee. A 
majority of thirty-four emphasized this stand 
on behalf of the municipalization of our water 
supply. 


Ill-advised as may have seemed Mr. Hardie’s 
single-handed fight on behalf of a reduced 
pension for the retiring Speaker, on the ground 
that £4,000 is too large an annual outlay for 
recognition of even the most distinguished 
services, while the country is unable to entertain 
a scheme for old age pensions for the poor, a 
few days later a significant side-light was thrown 
upon the question. Richard Rigden, employed 
in the Chatham Dockyard, lost both his hands 
in a machine, which bas since been replaced by 
one of more modern make. His pension is only 
£42 14s, 2d. a year, t.¢., £21 17s. ld. for his 
service, and £20 17s, 1d. extra on account of 
injuries. Sir John Gorst has promptly given 
notice that on the dockyard vote he will call 
attention to the wholly inadequate sum which 
the Government allots for injuries of this kind. 


This quick march forward gave another 
Scotchman an unexpected opportunity, and on 
behalf of the Government, Mr. Bryce brought in 
his useful little Bill for granting enabling powers 
for the construction of light railways, similar to 
those so much in vogue in Holland, Canada, 
and the United States of America. This Bill 
met with but a sorry reception from the Con- 
servatives; but was read a first time. 


Shocking to relate, on Friday there was again 
a “count out,” and this time at thirteen 
minutes to eight, after the defeat of Sir A. K. 
Rollit’s motion by only sixty-five to sixty-four 
on the exemption of Government property from 
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The paper does give a definite religious teach- 
ing that leads seeking souls to “ fellow 
isbourers together with God,” and makes the 
readers broad-minded and regardless of creed. 
The parable of the good Samaritan is the best 
illustration of the spirit that guides our noble 
Jeader and her helpers in the Editorship of Tue 
SicNaL. Hardly a week passes without the re- 

roduction of some helpful sermon, preached 
by various of the most philanthropic London 
preachers. Whosoever picks up the r can- 
not fail to find some inspiration to a works 
in its columns. If we want definite religious 
teaching for our young people that the Bible can- 
not furnish for them, we must get it from de- 
yotional books or booklets of which so many are 

roduced by most devout Christians. The 

ritish Women’s Temperance Association pub- 
lishes a variety of leaflets at most moderate 
charges, of which I will name two as most helpful: 
Miss Willard’s “The Master has Come and 
Calleth for Thee,” and Lady Henry Somerset's 
‘What is it to be a Christian?” aod Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith’s devotional books which are 
most helpful guides to practical Christianity. 

Ipa H. Buck. 


MespaMEs.—It is a matter of great regret to 
me to find that Miss Kinnaird criticises the 
SIGNAL adversely. 

From the early days when it was the woman's 
penny paper, and one was obliged to have it sent 
down from London by post, I have read it on- 


wards to the present time, and my own testi- 
mony is that Miss Kinnaird’s accusations are not 
well founded. 


If the paper were altered in accordance with 
the ideas she expresses, it would cease to appeal 
to forward-moving women of differing convic- 
tions and creeds. It is exerting a unifying 
influence, drawing women into sympathy with 
ove another who would otherwise stand in 
groups apart, disinclined to help each other. In 
these days such work needs to be done among 
women that any change of aim on the lines 
suggested by Miss Kinnaird would neutralise 


ot | 
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the paper's special value for the main body of 
Englishw sf 


omen.—I remain, yours truly, 
Frances E, ASHWELL. 


Mesvames,—Being a member of the B.W.T.A. 
aud a constant reader of THz Woman’s SicNaL 
since its first issue, I was very much ci oder 
and pained on taking up a recent number to 
read the criticism signed Emily Kinnaird, and 
to see that she has been unable to discover its 
“ definitely Christian and moral influence.” I 
may not have a clear conception of the sense in 
which she uses the word Christian, as I am only a 
working woman with scant education, still, I 
have long since discovered that the system of 
teaching net $0 by THe Woman’s Sicnat is 
based upon the principles and moral sentiments 
taught and illustrated by the Founder of 
Christianity, Jesus Christ, as made known in the 
New Testament. Did He not battle with evil 
in every form ? He did not shrink from contact 
with the harlot, the unbeliever, and doubter. 
But perhaps the Christianity to which E. K. refers 
is that from which the School Board circular was 
issued, or on which Mr. Balfour rears his founda- 
tions of belief. Then it seems to me that E. K. 
thinks the so-called New Woman is made too 
much of because she takes part in social and 
political work. I thank God because women 
are taking up these questions ; women have too 
Jong been ive to custom and authority, but 
to-day we have thousands who, thanks to the 
teaching of our honoured and gifted President 
and Tue Woman's SIGNAL, are asserting them- 


| selves and making their influence felt for good 


in all centres. Then I should like to ask E. K. 
to give some extracts from THE SIGNAL of those 
cases where women have been “ run down” 
because they cannot open their lips in public. I 
have carefully read it each week and do not 
remember a singleinstance. And as to reviews of 
books, I have two daughters, age 19 and 21, who 
read THE SiGNat with great avidity, and I am 
quite sure that neither the ‘‘Ships that Pass in 
the Night ” or Professor Drummond’s “ Ascent of 


| Man” have ever caused them the slightest doubt. 
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But we have all gained inspiration from many, 
namely, “‘ Lives of Mr. and . Gladstone,” “ A 


Great Mother,” “The Parliament of Religions,” 
‘‘ Life and letters of Dean Stanley,” and many 
others too numerous to mention. 

Lastly E. K. says that nearly all the women 
interviewed are social workers, and that no 
account is made of their attitude to Christianity. 
Surely that is not true with reference to 
such women as Josephine Butler, Frances 
Willard, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, and others, 
all of whom are doing the Master's work 
in trying to stamp out some of the evils of our 
social system, and whose Christian and moral 
influence is being felt the wide world over. 

Jane Percy. 


Mespames.—It was with a feeling of indigna- 
tion that I read the letter headed “ Concerning 
Tue SianaL” in a recent issue. I have been a 

ular reader of Tue Woman’s Si1anat for some 
little time, and I have not yet been able to dis- 
cover a foundation for the accusations brought 
against it. With re; to “definite religious 
teaching,” I do not think Tug StanaL would be 
at all the place for it. Its many readers differ 
widely in their religious views, so what one would 
consider definite teaching, another would not, 
as surely it must include doctrine. 

The great lesson THE SiaNat wishes to teach 
is, in my opinion, for every woman, whether she is 
able to take a leading part or not in the social 
and political questions of the day, to be up and 
doing something for the good of others, not to 
sit down quietly with ds folded.—Yours 
faithfully, Erie. Lanapon. 


Miss Mary A. Proctor is following in the steps 
of her late distinguished father, Professor Richard 
A. Proctor, by popularising science. Although 
quite young, Miss Proctor has already won a high 
reputation as a writer and lecturer, as she pre- 
sents the latest discoveries in astronomical 
science in language so simple as to be readily 
understood by all. 
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WOPIAN’S SUFFRAGE. 
REPORT OF MEETING AT THE QUEEN'S 
HALL, 

April 26th, 1895. 

Tere was a good attendance in the above hall, 
when Mrs. Russell Cooke took the chair at eight 
p.m. Lady Henry Somerset was to have spoken, 
but was prevented by illness. Mrs. Eva McLaren 
and Mrs. Charles McLaren were also unavoidably 

absent. 


Mrs. Russell Cooke said that, although the 
subject of woman's suffrage had attracted much 
notice in the country for a quarter of a century, 
great progress did not seem to have been made 
on the main question, though there had been 
enormous progress on many side questions, and 
a large number of measures carried giving the 
local franchise, if not the Parliamentary fran- 
chise, to a certain number of women. Mrs. Cooke 
felt that as at every meeting there were nt 
people of somewhat nebulousminds not quite clear 
as to the meaning of woman's suffrage, but who 
think that it must n ily include women 
Members of Parliament, deceased wife's sister, or 
breach of sverige of marriage, it would be as well 
to state what it really meant. What was really 
wanted was that all qualified women—women 

ualified in the same way as men are qualified— 
ould take part in the government of the 
country and have votes for Members of Parlia- 


ment. But she would not lay down a hard and 


fast line, 
selves to one demand, for in this country legis- 
lation was a growing thing—a live plant— 
always increasing, and therefore if she were 
mite “ Will ap be content when women ‘have 
got votes?” she felt she could only answer, “At 
some future time we may yo further, and have 
women in Parliament.” hat we do want for 
the sake of the whole of the community is that 
women should have a part in legislation, for 
more humanity is wanted in legislation —ques- 
tions require to be lookei at from the woman's 
point of view. There are some questions on 
-which legislation is not sufficiently sympathetic, 
not sufficiently in touch with the feelings of the 
day, and women who care for these things and 
discuss them with each other could bring some 
help into the Government. Therefore they asked 
for the Parliamentary vote. Women have 
been given votes for the Parish Councils, 
municipal votes, and votes for the School 
Board ; but though they like these things and 
use them, they will not be bribed into with- 
drawing the demand for the Parliamentary vote. 
Mrs. Bamford Slack moved the resolution : 


That this meeting repeats the demand, unceas- 
ingly made by women for more than a quarter of a 
century, for the extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise to women on the same conditions as it is, 
or may be, granted to men. 

It further declares that any Bill dealing with the 
franchise or with registration should contain pro- 
vision for extending the franchise to. women; aud 
it urges Parliament to carry this reform during the 
present session, either by such a general measure, 
or by passing one of the Women’s Franchise Bills 
now before the House of Commons. 


Mrs. Slack said that those present should take 
cou at the strides made by the movement 
all round the world because ‘‘slow are the feet 
of Freedom, but her steps turn never backward,” 
and English women to-day heard the advancing 
steps of the women in the colonies who are 
bringing freedom nearer to the mother country. 
Mrs. Slack felt that the granting of the Parlia- 
mentary vote to the women of New Zealand 
dealt the death blow to the assertions of its 
opponents that women did not want the vote, for 


and say that women would limit them- | 7’ 
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when they got it they not only used it but made 
good use of it—and she drew attention to the fact 
that at the election, which occurred some six 
weeks after the vote was obtained, forty-one out 
of every hundred electors were found to be 
women. As to the argument that “it would 
be a national disaster to flood the country 
with untried voters,’ Mrs. Slack felt that the 
best education for the vote would be the re- 
sponsibility of the vote, and pointed out that 
our New Zealand sisters had given us a definite 
example of this, for, far from bringing about 
a national disaster they have averted a 
national disaster, by casting their votes for 
the cause of temperance and morality, irrespec- 
tive of party. She found it encouraging to 
know that an episcopal blessing rested on this 
meeting, because no less a person than the Bishop 
of London had lately declared that he would be 
glad when women possessed the franchise on the 
same terms as men, and other leaders of religion, 
Canon Wilberforce, Dr. Newman Hall, Dr. 
Parker, the Rev. a Price Hughes and others 
seemed to join with Dr. Martineau in believing 
that there is a better time coming for the world 
when women are free—as men are free—to 
exercise their powers in the interests of humanity. 
The social, moral and temperance reformers are 
uniting in working that the vote may be given 
to women and that weapon used for the promo- 
tion of social and moral progress. The speaker 
reminded the audience that they were face to 
face with the triple problem of Labour, Temper- 
ance and Women, and as John Bright declared 
ears ago that temperance reform was at the 
bottom of sccial and political reform so women 
believe to-day that the question of granting this 
vote was the key to the solution of the temper- 
ance and labour problems. Women demanded 
that neither sex nor marriage should be a dis- 
qualification. They may at first have to take 
leas than they like, but half a loaf is better than 
no bread and, like Oliver Twist, they will ask for 
more. It cannot be wrong to double the home 
vote, because laws are wanted to protect the 
sanctity of the English home. Mrs. Slack ccn- 
cluded by pointing out that this question was 
not a party question, for that no question 
affecting the well-being of humanity could be 
considered on party lines, but that women 
wanted the vote because it would make them ot 
more value to the State: they wanted equality 
of divorce, equal guardianship of children, an 
equal code of morals for men and women, equal 
penalties for crime, equal rates of wages for the 
same work. Is it possible, she asked, that the 
great mass of employers will be ready to give 
equal wages until the State recognises that 
women and men are equal? She believes that 
the women’s vote would make for purity in this 
country and for the up-lifting of the down- 
trodden, that it would make the way of life 
easier for those children who are to be the 
future citizens, and support the cause of right- 
eousness. 


Colonel Cotton Jodrell, M.P., in seconding the 


-resolution said that he would say a few words on 


this question from a man’s point of view. He 
had been a supporter of the movement for many 
years and had never seen fit to change his 
opinion on the subject, and he was glad to see the 
movement extending, not only in the Colonies 
but also in England. Few of the votes he had 
recorded in the House of Commons had given 
him greater pleasure than that recorded last 
year on the occasion of the Local Government 
Bill, and he thought that if women were now 
considered able to take a practical part in local 
affairs, logic and reason should tell them that it 
was a mere step to higher things, for Parliament 
had to deal with many local matters, and if women 
now had the power to deal with such great social 
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questions as sanitation, the care of the poor, 
allotments, roads, etc., why should they not have 
—through their representatives, at all events — 
the power of expressing some opinion as to the 
view Parliament should take of these same 
matters? He felt that the giving of the 
franchise to women was a mere act of justice. 
If a woman is worth taxation, sheis worth giving 
the vote to. 

Mr. B. F. C. Costelloe, of the L.C.C., in 
supporting the resolution, said he considered it 
a matter of justice that women should be en- 
franchised in this country. 

Mrs. Wynford Philipps said that a moat 
difficult task had been assigned to her—that of 
taking the place of Lady Henry Somerset, who 
held a unique pee in the heart of every man 
and woman of England. She had to try and tell 
all present why women wanted the vote. They 
wanted it for the same reason that men want it ; 
for they were of equal importance iu the 
State and in the nation, and if it were 
true that women are morally superior to 
men, then they would bring into the world of 
politics that great moral force, and who could 
say it was not wanted there? What, asked Mrs. 
Philipps, would the vote do for women? I¢ 
would show the womanhood of the nation that 
the manhood of the nation recognised the gifts 
of womanhood, and believed in their merit. As 
to the question of women being intellectually 
inferior to men, that undoubtedly was so in the 
olden days, on account of the method of educa- 
tion, but since girls have been educated in the 
same way as boys, it has been proved beyond all 
question that the girls and women are the equals 
of the men, not only the exceptional women, 
but, too, the little uncouth boy and girl in the 
Board School, and afew years ago the Govern- 
ment Inspector gave as his opinion that in logic 
the girls were better than the boys. The vote 
will cause the nation to exercise the intellectual 
possibilities in womanhood, and will, it is hoped, 
give to those women of the future who possess 
great gifts, the chance to use them in the bright 
morning of their youth, so that they may not 
spend the first thirty or forty years of their lives 
in seeking an opportunity to use those gifts. 
Mrs. Philipps concluded an able speech by 
quoting an amusing incident that occurred with 
regard to the newly-formed N ational Federation 
of Wales (?) it being proposed that in the clause 
which ran that the object of the Federation 
should be to promote social, political, and educa- 
tional freedom to the Welsh “people,” an 
amendment should be inserted, saying, ‘‘ to the 
Welsh men and women.” “And then,” said 
Mrs. Philipps, ‘‘I recognised what we have 
to fight and what we have to do, and that 
it was seriously supposed by some men to 
be a concession to say that ‘people’ includes 
women !” 

The resolution was then put tothe meeting 
and carried unanimously, and a further resolu- 
tion proposed by Mrs, Brownlow. 

That this meeting declares that the vote is 
urgently needed for women in view of the fact that 
the legislation directly affecting women’s labour is 
being brought forward, and that it is proposed to 
place restrictions upon them which do not apply to 
men, thus limiting their opportunities and cur- 
tailing their liberty, without their having any 
controlling voice in the matters. 

After some little disturbance in the hall an 
amendment was then proposed by a member of 
the Social Democratic Federation. 

Mr. Alfred Webb, M.P., seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was carried as it originally stood— 
the amendment being lost—and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the speakers, 
proposed by Miss Conybeare, and seconded by 
Miss Cons. 
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PLAIN AS A 


In a very short letter Mr. Hugh Olson uses the word heart in two 
senses. He speaks of the muscular viscus situated in the thorax, 
in which all the arteries arise and all the veins terminate—-the 
mainspring of our bodily clockwork. Then he uses the word heart 
as meaning courage, spirit, or ambition. 

‘‘T had no heart to work,” he says, “ because I feared something 
was wrong with my heart,” a perfectly natural and sensible way of 
putting the case. He might have said he had no disposition to 
work because he feared he might fall dead at any moment. It 
comes to the same thing. He had bad attacks of palpitation ; his 
heart thumped, leapt, and trembled like a scared bird in a cage. 
At times it seemed like to take his breath away. Now, everybody 
who has had that experience knows how affrighting it is. 

“In the early part of 1890,” Mr. Olson says, “ I began to feel 
that something was amiss with me. My appetite left me, and 
when I fairly forced a little food down it gave me weight and pain 
at the chest. I had a strange, sinking feeling at the stomach, and 
was so heavy and oppressed in both body and mind I had no heart 
to work. I was treated by a doctor, but his medicines had no 
effect. After suflering and worrying for over three months, I 
began taking Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, three bottles of 
which completely cured me, so that I have had no trouble since. 
The heart palpitations ceased, that vital organ running softly and 
evenly, like a watch that is in good order. (Signed) Hugh Olson, 
manager, Castletown branch, Co-operative Stores, near Thurso, 
Caithness, N.B., May 29th, 1894.” 

‘* My illness,” says another, “ began in November, 1889. Up to 
that time I had always enjoyed good health, and I could not 
account for the loss of it. What I had done (if anything) to bring 
disease upon me was beyond my power to say. And I fancy it is 
commonly that way with people. I just felt ill and out of sorts 
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constant pain and very weak, yet I struggled on with my work 
as best I could. Still I was miserable, and hardly knew what to 
do with myself. No matter how little I ate, I had just the same 
cold, heavy, uncomfortable feeling after it. What a wretched way 
of getting along this is thousands of us know by sad experience— 
men and women both. 

“Well, after having suffered a year in this manner, my father 
suggested that perhaps a medicine that had once helped him might 
be good for me—I refer to Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. Acting 
on this hope I got a bottle from Mr. H. A. Wellington, chemist, 
Freshwater, and after taking it a week I felt decidedly better. My 
appytite improved and food agreed with me. I continued taking 
the Syrup, confident of a perfect cure, and it was according to my 
expectation. Gradually all pain went away, and I could eat what- 
ever I craved without any distress to follow. ‘The complaint has 
never returned. Nevertheless I always keep a bottle of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup in the house, and if any of us ails anything a few 
doses put us right. (Signed) (Mrs.) Mary Anne Dimmick, New 
Village, Freshwater, Isle of Wight, December 13th, 1894.” 

Open the door of your clock, take off the ball of the pendulum, 
and let the clock run. Whew, how it rattles and gains time! At 
that gait it will be quite run down in an hour or two. Yes. Well, 
you may call that palpitation of the clock. Put back the ball and 
it runs right again. Now, see. Mr. Olson had indigestion and 
dyspepsia The fermented food in his stomach produced gas, which 
swelled his stomach and pressed it against his heart Hence the 
palpitation. When Mother Seigel’s Syrup corrected that condition 
the beart was no more disturbed. There was nothing whatever the 
matter with the heart itself. In Mrs. Dimmick’s case no mention 
is made of that special symptom, yet no doubt she had it, for her 
disease was the same. Yet, remember, the symptoms vary 11 
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My mouth tasted badly, wy appetite was poor, and after every meal | different persons. But the cure is always the same— Mother 


I hada senso of fulness and pain at the chest and sides. I wasin ' 
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Seigel’s Syrup. 
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